TRAVEL DIGEST 


COLOMBIA became the tenth Latin American nation to 
cut through international red tape when it replaced 
passport and visa requirements with tourist cards. 
The cards, obtainable from all Colombian consulates, 
cost $5.00, are valid for 90 days and must be used 
within two months of the date of issuance. No time 
extension can be granted. 


THREE kinds of accommodations on the same airliner 
will be offered by United Air Lines when strato- 
cruiser service is started on its Pacific Coast 
route October 16. Cabin, tourist and stateroom 
service will be available on the big double-decked 
airliners. Passengers in the upper deck main 
cabin will pay standard fare, tourist seats will be 
located in the lower deck lounge at a reduction of 
about $5.00 while occupants of the stateroom in the 
rear of the upper deck will pay a slight surcharge. 
Meal service will be limited to upper deck and 
stateroom passengers. 


Special fifteen-day cruise tours to 
Havana, which include two days on 
the island, a week in Miami and 
return to New York, are operated by 
American Express from New York 


every .Friday. Itinerary calls’ for 
sailing to Havana, by boat from 
Havana to Miami and return by train. 
Rates start at $285. Havana's 
Morro Castle, above, is top tourist 
Site. 


WOLFEBORO'S "Festival of Fairs" which continues 
until October 15, expects thousands of visitors to 
the New Hampshire event. Package tours have been 
instituted as a stimulus. Eight holidays of from 
four to six days each and costing from $34 single 
for four days to $87.75 for two persons for six days 
are available. 


ANOTHER point of call was added to British Overseas 
Airways Caribbean route when it began stopping at the 
eastern Cuban resort of Santiago de Cuba. The city 
is a stop on the line's new Nassau-Kingston service. 


' ranean junket. 


A Roundup of Significant Events 


“- 


TRIANGLE trips between United States, Europe and 
South America at round trip rates are now possibli 
as a result of the extension of the air-sea agree= 
ment between KLM Royal Dutch Airlines and Mo ore-Me. 
Cormack lines. The agreement allows a traveler, 
for example, to journey between New York and Sout! 
America via Moore-McCormack, fly from there to : 
Europe by KLM, and finally return by the airline, 
paying only one half the round trip fare for each 
segment of the journey. The agreement covers 
travel in either direction. 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATION « 
British European Air-= 
“ways passenger helicoy 
ter service between Lo! 
don and Birmingham not 
only provides an addi- 
tional thrill for the 
air passenger but point 
the way to similar shut 
tleservice. Three S-5! 
copters operate three 
times daily, except Su 
days, calling at Londe 
Airport, Northolt Air- 
port and Haymills Rote 
Station, Birmingham. 
Thousands of passenger 
have used the service 
Since its recent in- 
auguration. 


ATR COACH service from New York to San Francisco wit 
a Stop at Chicago was put into effect September 30 
by both Trans World Airlines and United Air Lines. 
The new flights cost $110, compared to the $157.88 
rate charged for first class fare, and will use 
DC-4s. 


A COMBINATION of business and pleasure marks the née 
run of Canadian Pacific's Princess Norah. The 2,70( 
ton vessel now operates from Vancouver to Prince 
Rupert, visiting scenic points along the Inside Pas 
sage at the same time it relieves the growing traffi 
situation in the Prince Rupert-Kitimat area. 


OFF THE TICKER TAPE: Thrift season prices are nov 
in effect on U. S.-Europe passage with westbound 
reductions scheduled to go into effect December 1] 
+ . . . The Oslofjord has scheduled a West Indies 
cruise before it sails on its annual Mediter- 

The eighteen day cruise leaves 

New York January 18 with a minimum fare of $410... 
Northwest Airlines has reinstated Portland, Ore., é 
its Hawaiian gateway with the introduction of 
stratocruiser service from that city ... . Sullive 
County resorts are planning gala celebrations of 
the Jewish New Year services, October 1, 2 and 10. 
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Attractive girl and towering cactus— 
both highly photogenic—are symbolic 
of the fun-filled Sun Country playground. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 
COVER: ANDRE DE DIENES. 4: McLaugh- 
lin and Company for Trans World Airlines. 
6:, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce; McLaughlin 
and Co. for TWA, 7: TWA. 8: Elicson Photog- 
rapher. 9: Harvey Patterson and Son (top); 
Elicson Photographer. 10: Harvey Patterson 
and Son. 11-14: Author. 15: George Pickow 
from Three Lions; Pan American World Air- ° 
ways. 16: George Pickow from Three Lions, 
17: Pan American World Airways; Almasy 
from Three Lions. 18, 19: Hamilton Wright 
Organization except center photo: Herbert Gehr. 
20, 21: Hamilton Wright Org, 22: Wide World. 
23: Author; Oldsmobile Division-General Motors 
Corporation. 24: American Airlines; Neal Lyons; 
Squire Haskins (bottom 2). 26; Pan American 
World Airways; Miami Beach News Bureau; 
Central Studios. 27: British Overseas “Airways 
Corporation. 28: French National Tourist Of- 
fice. 31: All Year Club of Southern California. 
32: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; Joseph Serrano. 34: 
Mel Millar. 
NOTE: 


Last month, credit was omitted for “Focus On: 
Peru.”’ These pictures were made by Roy Pinney 
for Pan American-Grace Airways and their 
first-time publication was permitted through 
special arrangement with the airline, 
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You'll Find Bright Blue Skies, Dude Ranch Frolics 
Bring a Ten-Gallon Hatful of Wacation Pleasures 
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Tr CARPENTER’S HAMMER has rung out 
in Phoenix and the Valley of the Sun 
summer in preparation for what is ex- 
scted to be the greatest season in the region’s 
story. i 
ith approximately one-third of a million 
ors during the last peak season (October 
ght into May), indications are that this 
sar the number will be far exceeded. In 
ticipation, a $350,000 building program 
is been underway, chiefly to provide more 
iddle-i -Income apartments, cottages and other 
commodations. 
The construction will insure a complete 
nge of prices—from what a tourist would 
at a cottage or motel in any non-resort 
tion of the United States on up to the high- 
suite rates at the luxury hotels. 


eS - Quickie Vacations 


For eager vacationers from areas of the 
ition where winter is long, the chambers of 
mmerce and the resort owners of the South- 
est have cooperated with Trans World Air- 
aes to promote the Quickie Vacation, a short 
ip (even for a weekend) that gives the 
sitor welcome respite from winter and a 
PY foretaste of spring. 

Focal points served by TWA for winter 
cationers in the Southwest are the Phoenix 
ea—including Wickenburg, billed as the 
Jude Ranch Capital of the World” 
ibtropical region of southern California, 
ached through the Los pale ena, 


Via Constellation, you can leave ae east- 
n cities after breakfast and arrive in Phoen- 
before dinner. From Chicago the flight 
me to Phoenix is six hours. 
Geographically, Phoenix and the surround- 
g Valley of the Sun comprise America’s 
rgest desert oasis, a paradise of. greenery 
10 miles long and 30 miles wide. Although 
the last twenty years Phoenix has grown 
to a busy modern city, it has retained the 
mance and color of the days when booted 
en tramped along on board sidewalks and 
rried sidearms. 

The Valley has quadrupled in“size since 
e 1940 census. The current population is 
30,000, and if more water is made available, 
1 eal growth is predicted in the next 
a years. — 

Climate is one of the city’s prime assets. 
hoenix and the Sun Country receive 84 per 
nt of all possible sunshine—or 230 clear 


tys—every ‘year. The monthly mean tempera- - 
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OUNTRY FUR 


By Gordon Gilmore 


Director of Public Relations, Trans World Airlines 


ture is.70.3 degrees. Flowers bloom in what 
passes for the dead of winter, and outdoor 
living is possible the year round. 

For the vacationer, Phoenix has its own 
brand of relaxation to offer. Its dude ranches 
and luxury resorts are among the finest in 
the nation. The Vailey has been nicknamed 
the “country club district” of motor courts. 
Many motels have swimming pools and other 
recreational facilities; one even serves break- 
fast in bed. ; 

The tourist isn’t the only one who benefits. 
The climate is also helpful to sufferers of 
sinus conditions, arthritis, many types of hay 
fever, asthma and other diseases. Further, 
John Gunther in his book Inside U.S.A. 
named Phoenix “the cleanest city I saw in the 
United States.” 

Along with industry, ser edlenve and. tour- 
ism, business and commercial enterprise has 
also boomed. New businesses have been start- 
ed at the rate of 1,000 a year in the last 
seven years. Phoenix and its surrounding 
Valley have become a distributional hub for 
the Southwest, including the Imperial Valley 
of southern California, Nevada, New Mexico 
and West Texas. 


Rapid Growth 


A big factor in this rapid growth has been 
improved transportation. Figuratively speak- 
ing, the Southwesterners have taken off their 
ten-gallon hats and waved them in the air 
because the airplane, shrinking the vast dis- 
tances of their region, has hastened the area’s 
development and brought it within inviting 
distance of the rest of the world. In fact, the: 

quality of the transportation that makes this 
region accessible has been the pacemaker of 
the Sun Country’s growth. 

As a matter of fact, the entire region has 
grown up along with Trans World Airlines— 
just in the last 20 years. And with the airline’s 
Quickie Vacation flights, the Sun Country 
has been put within reach of the average 
traveler’s pocketbook and his available va- 
cation time as well. ~ 

Easterners and midwesterners visiting this 
area for the first time are amazed at the 
immensity of its distances and begin to under- 
stand why air travel is the answer to its ready 
accessibility. Distant mountains look near; 
the stretches of the desert are deceiving. But 
the actuality of those distances is a very real 
geographical fact. 

There’s a variety of scenery in the South- 


west and a variety of entertainment to match. 


Visitors have a choice of sun bathing, pool 
bathing, golf, horseback riding, chuck wagon 
trips and steak fries in the hills and canyons. 
Or visitors can go to square dances, rodeos, 
fairs, and football games. 

Those who are energetic will find plenty 
to keep them busy. They can see the Grand 
Canyon, the Petrified Forest, the Painted 
Desert. They can dip into archaeology to look 
for relics of the extinct Indian civilizations 
that first flourished in the deserts and moun- 
tains. 

And for vacationers who like to combine 
a hardy outdoor life with citified comforts, 
there are dude ranches and working ranches, 
especially around Wickenburg and Phoenix. 
At these resorts the guest may share the 
ranch chores with the boss and the hands if 
that’s his pleasure. 

During the busy fall, winter and spring 
months, Phoenix and the Sun Country supply 
a lively list of special events. Phoenix plays 
host each winter to the $10,000 Phoenix Open 
golf tournament, which draws virtually every 
top name in the sport, and every spring the 
city holds a world’s championship rodeo, 
preceded by a mammoth horse-drawn parade. 
Another colorful western parade is held each 
January, a prelude to the annual Salad Bowl 
football game. 

Diverse hotel accommodations await the 
visitor. Among them are: 

PARADISE INN, a comparative newcomer 


among the ranks of winter resorts, caters to 


_ those who enjoy luxurious atmosphere. Five 


years ago the 60 acres on which the Inn is 
located belonged to the Arizona desert. Today 
the site is a garden of colorful flowers and a 
variety of cactus plants, with velvety lawns 
and attractive buildings and cottages nestled 
against the southeast slope of Camelback 
Mountain. 

The main building includes lounging rooms, 
dining rooms and cocktail rooms. In addition 
there are several sundecks and comfortable 
lounging areas. One attractive feature is a 
heated swimming! pool, with wide terraces 
where buffet luncheon is served each day. 

CAMELBACK INN overlooks the city of 
Phoenix and Camelback Mountain from its 
site on the slope of Mummy Mountain in the 
desert. It is recognized as one of the most 
luxurious winter resorts in the West. Open 
for its fourteenth season, Camelback Inn was 
designed by Edward Loomis Bowes to blend 
with the desert surroundings. It is a classic 
of Southwestern architecture, fashioned out 
of adobe bricks and red flagstones from the 
Grand Canyon. The Inn is 1,270 feet above 
sea level. 

Despite the elegance of Camelback’s sur- 
roundings, with its entirely glassed-in swim- 
ming pool, the newly enlarged Cholla recrea- 
tion room and the beauty of the grounds, the 
atmosphere is informal. Guests wear sports 
clothes and blue jeans or “levis” for riding 
and picnicking. 

ARIZONA AMBASSADOR centers its ac- 
tivity around a swimming pool, with facilities 
for shuffleboard, croquet and other games 
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scattered around its edges. Also facing the 
pool is the Ambassador’s barbecue patio, pro- 
viding a colorful setting for the real western 
barbecues for which the hotel is famous. Nor 
has the resort forgotten children. A play area, 
equipped with swings, teeters and a child’s 
playhouse, keeps them occupied. 


Trail riders halt by 
sign to survey pano- 
rama of countryside 
ondude-dress picnic. 


Amid desert region, 
visitors enjoy cool- 
ing dip in waters of 
Camelback Inn pool. 


‘CASA BLANCA, with its gleaming whi 
Byzantine tower, is a landmark in the At 
cadia district, where it is located. The 17% 
acre property is about twelve miles northeas 
of Phoenix in Paradise Valley, near Scotty 
dale. 3 

Casa Blanca maintains a private 2,800-foc 


oil-surfaced airstrip, used both by guests and 
cross-country fliers who drop down to congre- 
gate with old friends in the hotel’s tropical 
eopard lounge or to relax in the sun at pool- 
\side. The hotel also maintains a “ready room” 
for pilots, where instruments and maps are 
available for flight planning. 


I 


ROYAL PALMS belies its location on the 
desert slopes of Camelback Mountain. The 
Inn and its adjoining casitas (Spanish for 
“little houses”) sprawls through a 30-acre 
tropical garden of date palms, citrus groves, 
flower beds and green lawns. 

Royal Palms originally was the private 


Rodeo at Wicken- 


burg draws _ thrill- 
seekers every two 
weeks for event. 


Cowboys cook meals 
for guests following 
picnic ride into sce- 
nic hills of Arizona. 


home of Delos Cook (of Cook’s Tours), and 
many of its lavish furnishings, including im- 
ports from Old Spain, are still used. 

SAN MARCOS HOTEL in Chandler, south- 
east of Phoenix, is one of central Arizona’s 
original winter resorts. Although located in 
a desert environment, the San Marcos is 
famous for its colorful gardens with approxi- 
mately 250 acres of green lawns, 

Now in its 36th consecutive winter of 
operation, the San Marcos consists of a main 
building with 30 guest rooms, four luxurious 
suites, 28 bungalows with 92 bedrooms and 
eighteen sitting rooms. 

KACHINA LODGE provides casitas sur- 
rounding the main lodge building. Each cot- 
tage is individually landscaped and furnished, 
with lawns and gardens enhancing the 
grounds. For recreation there are riding 
horses, a swimming pool and sports facilities. 

The fourteen double rooms and ten deluxe 
suites can accommodate 50 guests. The furn- 
ishings, of authentic Southwestern design, 
are made of native woods. 

JOKAKE INN (pronounced Joe-Kah-Kee) 
nestles at the foot of Camelback Mountain 
about ten miles northeast of Phoenix. Sur- 
rounded by banks of flowers, date palms and 
giant cacti, the Inn consists of groups of 
buildings, each with a patio and each with a 
picturesque Indian name—Navajo House, 
Hopi House and so on. The architecture is 
Spanish and Indian pueblo style. 

EL ESTRIBO is a small, intimate lodge 
accommodating only 21 guests, who become 
part of a congenial vacationing family during 
their stay. El Estribo (Spanish for The Stir- 
rup) is situated on the Southeast slope of 
Camelback Mountain and elevated enough to 
give guests a panoramic view of the fertile 
Valley of the Sun. 

American plan rates in these resorts range 
from about $30 per days (double room) to 
$50 per day for a deluxe suite. 

At Wickenburg, 54 miles from Phoenix, 
there are six dude ranches that provide fur- 
ther attractions for the tourist. Ranging from 
the new and luxurious Rancho de los Cabal- 
leros, which has room for 75 guests, down 
to the comfortable home-like Slash-Bar-K, 
which accommodates only twenty, each of the 
six ranches individually provides such enter- 
tainment as daily rides, picnics, tennis, shuffle- 
board, swimming and others. 

In addition, the group joins in providing 
additional entertainment for all the guests. 
Bi-weekly rodeos, in which the dudes par- 
ticipate as well as watch; square dances; a 
unique Cattle Rustlers’ Ball; golf tournaments 
at the Wickenburg Country Club—these are 
some of the special events arranged jointly 
by the ranches. 

Oldest of the. six ranches is the Remuda | 
Ranch, established more than 25 years ago. 
Other top resorts in the dude ranch capital 
are Rancho de los Caballeros, Monte Vista, 
Triangle W, Kay-L-Bar, and Slash-Bar-K 
Ranch. 

Rates at the Wickenburg ranches begin at 
$12 per day for a single room.@ 


A TOUCH oF OLD Mexico, a bit of Venice, 
a hint of Spain and a heap of the wild, 
wooly and vibrant west. That is San Antonio, 
one of the brightest points of the Lone Star 
State and one of the southwest’s best vaca- 
tion areas. 


Located in a fertile valley watered by the 
meandering San Antonio River, the city has 
grown from a tiny Coahuiltecan Indian vil- 
lage to the third largest community in Texas. 
Today, the beat of Indian drums, the gleam 
of armored, gold-seeking Spanish conquista- 
dores, and the aggressiveness of pioneers like 
Davy Crockett and Jim Bowie are matched 
by the throbbing beat of cattle hoofs and 
giant oil refineries, the spires of a modern 
metropolis and the enthusiasm of vacation- 
ists enjoying a round of sight-seeing, riding, 
golf, tennis; swimming, polo, hunting, fish- 
ing, racing, baseball and dancing. 


Tourists arriving in San Antonio are im- 
mediately confronted by the problem of what 
to see first in this city of picturesque con- 
trasts. On one hand, there are superb histori- 
cal sights enriched by the culture of six na- 
tions, the country’s largest military centers 
and beautiful residential sections. On the 
other, there are dude ranches, a wide variety 
of sports, more than 2,000 acres of exquisite 
parks, and scores of scenic sights. 


Perhaps one of the best ways to obtain a 
preliminary view of this web-like city is to 
make a quick, three-hour tour—followed by 
more extensive sight-seeing later. For non- 
motorists, the best bet is the standard Gray 
Line tour priced at $3.45, tax included. This 
tour not only takes in most of the historical 
sights—from the Alamo to San Jose Mission 
—but also gives visitors a splendid idea of 


the city’s geography and general layout. 
For sight-seeing purposes, the Chamber of 
Commerce has outlined four convenient tours 


in the city. These offer a good way to see 


San Antonio without the usual difficulty of 
“too much in too short a time.” 

On the downtown tour, you see the famed 
Alamo, now known as the “Shrine of Texas 
Liberty,” where 115 years ago the Mexican 
forces under Santa Anna slaughtered the 
Texan garrison. The well-preserved mission, 
with its fine gardens, now is a cool retreat 
from the bright, Texan sun. It is salso an 
excellent museum of early American history. 


‘Li'l Darlin’ | 


of ‘Texas 


By Thomas B. Lesure 


toe 


The latter, however, is marred by the presence 
of a garish souvenir counter glaringly out of 
place amid historical relics. 

A few blocks southwest of the Alamo is 
La Villita, the original Spanish settlement. 
The area, which had fallen into decay after 
the war with Mexico, now has been restored 
to a reasonable likeness of its former beauty. 
Its quiet, palm and poinsettia-shaded streets 
and patios now are lined with craft shop: 
which make the area one of the best handi 
craft centers in Texas. At a siesta-like pace 
visitors can see artists, glassblowers, weavers 


metal, plastic, jewelry and leather workers 


Mission San Jose has superb bell tower, granary and old mills used by early padres on its grounds 


San Antonio Mixes Mexican Tang, Metropolitan Modernity 
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be pottery makers at work. The people are 
friendly, and workers—like Elizabeth Milam 
‘who runs the ceramic shop—gladly take 
time out to explain not only their craft but 
F Iso some of the lore of the old, section. 
The area also has one of the city’s finest 
estaurants, La Casita. Open every day except 
Monday, it combines an old Spanish atmo- 
sphere with good, home-style cooking. 
Almost a stone’s throw from La Villita is 
he Arneson River Theater, part of the $430,- 
000 development project that has turned the 
San Antonio River into a Venice-like scene. 
The theater, built of gray stone, is unusual 
in that its stage is on one bank of the river 
while the tiers of grass seats for some 1,000 
persons are on the other bank. But acoustics 
are so good that the separating river is no 
hindrance to the audience’s enjoyment of 
little theater productions. 

. The river itself is a show- “spot of San An- 
tonio. It snakes along a six-mile course 
through the city, twisting and doubling back 
so many times that the Indians are said to 
have called it “The Drunken Old Man Going 
lome at Night.” 


; Before the depression of the 1930s, the 
iver was not much to look at. But the city 
and Federal Government got together in 1939 
and made it into a highly scenic attraction. 
Rock curbs now line the banks within the 
city, and walks of cobblestone, flagstone, 
brick and cement follow the river. An abun- 
dance of trees, shrubs, bushes and vines shade 
the walks. Stone, cement and rustic cedar 
benches provide convenient resting places. 
And floodlights, indirect colored lighting, and 
decorative stand lanterns afford a beautiful, 
P ‘ight-time atmosphere for strollers to enjoy 
the hundreds of cannas, hyacinths, flag lilies 
and other flowers. 


- Boat rides along the river heighten the 
ane effect. They can be picked up at 
Houston Street and the River or at the Na- 
varro Street bridge. Those who like a leisure- 


ly ride ‘can take a half-hour trip on a flat- 
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bottomed gondola for 50 cents per person. 
Those who like to paddle their own canoe 
can rent boats for 50 cents an hour. 

Another unique attraction is’ housed on 
the third floor of the Public Library, about 
one block north of La Villita. It is the Hertz- 
berg Circus Collection, a display of old circus 
posters, pictures of celebrities of the “Big 
Top,” personal belongings of former stars, 
Tom Thumb’s carriage, and a complete mini- 
ature circus in exact replica under a canvas 
top. 

Seven blocks west stands the Old Gover- 
nors Palace, a large adobe building that 
once was the office and residence of the 
Spanish authorities. For a twelve-cent admis- 
sion fee, visitors can see the beautiful inner 
patio with its wishing well and array of 
flowers. And they can also see the Palace’s 
hand-carved doors and furniture, and its old 
kitchen—all providing a true atmosphere of 
old Spain. 

A touch of more modern Spanish influence 
—or to be more exact, Mexican culture—can 
be found just southwest of the Governor’s 
Palace—in the Mexican Quarter. Here, amid 
an abundance of bars, cafes, restaurants, 
curio shops and old shacks carrying Spanish 
signs, ‘the visitor enters another “country.” 
Vendors of pottery, basketwork and Mexican 
foods vie for the tourists’ attention by day 
while at night strolling musicians and arm- 
in-arm lovers promenade through the narrow 
streets. 


The Mexican Quarter provides two. other 
attractions that should’ not be missed. One 
is the Mexican-made movies, so different in 
theme and technique from American films. 
At least one such movie ought to be seen 
even if you do not understand a word of 
Spanish. It is a diverting experience. The 
other attraction is the Buckhorn Curio Shop 
with its remarkable collection of animal 
horns, heads and other trophies. The big 
attractions, not for sale, are a mounted Texas 
long-horned steer with an eight-foot horn 


Historical Alamo, once scene of violent battle, 
now stands as impressive shrine on tourist lists. 


Rose Window of Mission San Jose tells legend 
of love, magnificently carved by Hluicar. 
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spread, and a deer head boasting no less than 
78 points. 

The highlight of the park tour—the second 
excursion suggested by the Chamber of Com- 
merce—is 327-acre Brackenridge Park in the 
northern part of the city. It is one of those 
parks that has “everything”—from the Witte 
Memorial Museum with its collections of 
early Texan art, history and archeology to 
a variety of zoos, golf courses, tennis courts, 
bridle paths, swimming pools, baseball fields, 
picnic areas and polo grounds. 

Endless hours can be spent in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens with iis barless bear pits, Monkey 
Island surrounded by a deep moat, and its 
varied displays of reptiles and animals. The 
adventurous can partake of rattlesnake sand- 
wiches or the “Rattlesnake Fry” (a Texas 
version of the Maine clambake) held every 
Sunday. And—if anyone is interested—he 
can even buy a Texas long-horn steer. 

There is a lot of “local color” in Bracken- 
ridge Park—from sombrero-topped Mexicans 
and pig-tailed Indians to a sight-seeing train 
driven by a rubber-tired tractor. But the most 
colorful spot is the Chinese Sunken Gardens. 
Here, an old abandoned rock quarry has 
been transformed into a vari-colored wonder- 
land of pools, flowers and_thatched-roof 
structures. Nearby is the Sunken Garden 
Theater, an outdoor showplace of classic 
design, where operas are presented by the 
San Antonio Civic Opera Association. 

The heights above the Sunken Garden 
offer one of the most panoramic views of 
San Antonio and vicinity. And in back of 
the park, along the Alpine Drive of palm- 
shaded Olmos and Laurel Heights, are some 
of the city’s finest homes, ranging from Span- 
ish-type structures to ranch houses. 

On the third tour—the mission tour— 
visitors can view the famed Mission San Jose, 
a few miles out U. S. Route 281. For an 
admission price of 35 cents, the tourist can 
see one of the country’s best examples of a 
complete Spanish mission—from the stone 
church with its noted rose window to the 
old granary and stone mill, soldiers’ barracks 
and Indian homes. This “Queen of the Mis- 
sions” is rightly a National Historic Site— 
and should not be missed. 
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Gracious _ building 
originally housed 
Spanish Governors. 


Other notable cathedrals and missions in- 
clude: San Fernando Cathedral, on the Main 
Plaza, where many Texan heroes are buried; 
the Mission Concepcion with its 45-inch thick 
walls; and the Missions San Francisco de la 
Espada and San Juan Capistrano—both good 
examples of old religious establishments. 


Near San Antonio, the big attractions are 
the army bases—which, like Texas, sprawl 
over thousands of acres. The biggest, not far 
from Brackenridge Park, is Fort Houston, 
affectionately called “Fort Sam” by local resi- 
dents. This military base, spreading over 
3,300 acres, is the nation’s largest and is 
now headquarters for the Fourth Army as 
well as the site of the Brooke Army Medical 
Center. Of special interest (open only to 
Gray Line Tour sight-seers) is the picturesque 
Quadrangle, the oldest part of the fort with 
its prominent watch-tower and its collection 
of peacocks, turkeys, deer, swans and ducks, 
and its palms and flowering magnolia and 
pomegranate trees. 

Other military establishments—which help 
to make San Antonio the nation’s biggest 
army center—are the Kelly, Lackland and 
Brooks Air Force Bases. But the granddaddy 
of all the Air Force bases is mighty Ran- 
dolph, the “West Point of the Air.” One of 


the largest military airdromes in the world. 


Outside San Antonio are the “Lourdes of 
the Southwest” and Cascade Cavern. The 


Pie 


Open-air theatre on 
San Antonio River 


is in heart of town. 5 


former is a ten-year-old grotto shrine sa 
to be America’s most exact copy of the far 
ous Lourdes Grotto in France. The latter, 2 
miles northwest of the city, contains gr 
tesque limestone formations, subterranez 
lakes and remains of ancient sea and anim 
life. Entrance costs $1.20, tax included. 

Perhaps the biggest vacation attraction 
outside San Antonio are the numerous duc 
ranches, clustered around Bandera, some & 
miles northwest of the city. These ranche 
geared to giving vacationists the best | 
western hospitality and atmosphere, po 
minimum rates ranging from $3.00 to $2 
a day per person, American plan. 

While the charges vary enough to fit almo 
any vacation budget, tourists usually get whi 
they pay for. The ranches run all the wa 
from rustic farmhouses to elaborate resor 
with their own airfields. Some combine th 
“fun” with actual ranch work while othe 
have definite planned entertainment. The 
activities include swimming, golf, tenni 
riding, various outdoor and indoor gam 
such as croquet and ping pong, chuck wage 
dinners, fishing, hunting, rodeos, hay ride 
dancing and western musical. festivals. 

It is best to check beforehand just wh 
the rate includes. If you like outdoor recre 
tion, it is often cheaper to stay at a mol 
expensive ranch that includes riding ar 
other such activities in its regular charg 
The San Antonio Chamber of Commer 
has a complete list of ranches and charges- 
and will prove most helpful in lining up 
vacation. 

And that vacation can be taken at ar 
season. For although Texans like to tell ta 
tales, one of the favorite stories of San Ai 
tonians is not a fable—and that is the or 
about the city’s weather. Backed by offici 
statistics, they boast about the wonderf 
climate—more than 265 days of sunshine 
year, average summer temperatures of 78.8 
and average winter readings of 59.6°. All « 
which means that San Antonio is a goo 
year-round vacation area. 

So, if you are looking for a place with 
fine climate and a wide variety of vacatic 
attractions, a good bet would be to hea 
Texas way—and pluck the “Rose of Sa 
Antonio” for ‘your travel pleasure. 
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By Francis Leeson, F.R.G.S. 


AS THERE REALLY a Garden of Eden? A Tree of Knowledge? A 
' Tree of Life? 


7 a are these merely allegorical fantasies out of the Old Testament? 


a 


Last year, Immanuel Velikovsky, a gentle white-haired scholar, threw 
e civilized world into a furor with his calmly advanced theories— 


macked by fascinating if not conclusive proof—that many of the mir- 
icles of the Old Testament had actually taken place thanks to action 
f a wild swerving comet which later became the planet Venus. 


F 


Long before Dr. Velikovsky arrived on the scene, the strange and 
inknown Seychelles Islands in the Indian Ocean between the east 
soast of Africa and the southern coast of India had been drawing the 
ttention of Bible students. Many of them became convinced that Praslin, 
scond. largest of the Seychelles, was indeed the biblical Garden of 
iden. 
Here’s the evidence as presented by a cold sober English military 
renius, Charles George Gordgn, better known to millions of adoring: 
sritons as “Chinese” Gordon, the great defender of Khartoum. Upon 
Mis return from a military mission to the Seychelles in 1882, General 
sordon wrote to the Director of Royal Botanical Gardens in England. 
Jere is the amazing letter, published for the first time anywhere: 

“T visited the museum at Kew, and saw the specimens of the 
—Lodoicea Seychellarum you have there. 


“In order to rouse some degree of interest in the Palm, allow 
me to make a few remarks, which, though known to you are not 
so generally known to the Colonial Office. The Palm is unique 
to one island (Praslin). It takes 20 years to form its skull-like bole, 
47 years ere it bears fruit weighing 40 to 50 lbs., takes 7 years to 
ripen, it grows to a height of 120 feet. There is no other palm like 
it, its mode of propagation is entirely different from the ordinary 
coconut. x 

“As we generally believe that there was a Tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil and a Tree of Life, actual trees, set aside for a 
time to be imbued with mystic powers, there is no reason why 
these trees should not exist now. They, having fulfilled their pur- 
pose, are relegated back to ordinary trees. Now any man who has 
examined this Palm must have been struck with it in a way he 
would not have been with any other tree. 

“Its fruit is shaped like the human heart, the bud or stem 
which attaches it to the branch like the male organ of generation. 
When the husk is taken off, the inner double nut is like the belly 
and thighs of a woman. The male baba and the branch spring 
from between the thigh-like divisions of the huge leaf stem in a 
striking way. It is not buried in order to sprout, it is usually placed 
on the ground where it shoots out a long rod which splits into 


Did General ‘Chinese’ Gordon Actually Discover 


The Bible’s Miracle Trees of Knowledge and Life? 
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the plumule and the radicle some 10 or 
12 feet from the seed, and this forms the 
bole. 

“In a word, its fruits are those of the 
male and female organs of generation 
and it is a fruit which cannot fail to 
attract attention by anyone seeing it. 
It is taken to India for the harems, its 
shell is used at the Well of Knowledge 
at Benares. It has been urged that it is 
the tree which was used to test our 


mother Eve; then this Isle should be the 
Garden of Eden. On this subject I will 
say a few words briefly: 

“1. Water floods do not change mater- 
ially the ranges of mountains, therefore 
the sources of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates which are separated by ranges 
of 10,000 feet must be where they were 
from Adam’s time. 
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“2. The usual reading of Genesis, “A 
river flowed out of Eden and watered 
the garden; thence it was divided into 
four heads’ is that, the four rivers flowed 
out from the greab river, not into it as 
I think the term ‘four heads’ would 
imply, and the position of the sources of 
Euphrates and Tigris is against this 
supposition that they flowed out, for then 
the River of Eden would be somewhere 
near their sources, which the nature of 
the country they are in is against. I 
say, therefore, they flowed into the Great 
River. The Tigris meets the Euphrates 
and goes into the Persian Gulf. 

“If the water is taken off the Indian 
Ocean there will be seen a deep cleft 
running down to near Socotra, where 
it meets a deep Cleft from the Red Sea, 
and there the deep ravine or cleft runs 


Fertilizing fruit of male coco- a 
mer tree is held by Praslin boy. 
This odd biological specimen led 

General Gordon to feel he had 
discovered the Garden of Eden. 
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down to near the Seychelles where is the 

greatest depth, and where there is a cir- 

Ahn plot 2,600 fathoms deep. The theory 

of the Indian Ocean being a continent 

is old.” 

Gordon concludes by identifying the twe 
other rivers of Genesis, Pison and Gihon, as 
the Nile and the depression leading from the 
Dead Sea to the Gulf of Aqaba in the Rec 
Sea respectively. Then in a postscript he adds 

“Oddly enough there is a species of 
serpent at Praslin, none on any of the 
other isles in these sea. It is some three 
or four feet long. The Artocarpus In- 
cisa, or breadfruit tree is, to my mind, 
the tree which was set apart at the time — 
of the Fall as the Tree of Life.” 

I visited the dank, dark, primaeval Vallée 
de Mai—Gordon’s Garden of Eden—to photo. 
graph the massive trees. I learnt that before 
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the islands were discovered in the Sixteenth 
' Century, the great double nuts of these trees 
' were washed up on the shores of the Maldive 
“Islands, 1,700 miles to the northeast, and as 
no one knew where they came from they were 
called coc de mer—coconuts of the sea. 


_ Though of no real commercial value, the 
“nuts are now exported to India, where the 
“meat is considered a fine aphrodisiac and 
poison antidote, and the double shells are 
used as temple vessels and begging bowls. 

_ Perhaps it is not without significance that 
I was first offered a spoonful of the white, 
mushy meat of the “Forbidden Fruit” by a 


Seychellois girl. I found it disappointingly 
insipid, though it is considered a delicacy 
_ by the islanders, and so valuable is the limited 
supply of nuts that a permit has to be ob- 
tained from the police before one may be 
carried away from the island. 
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Nut of coco-de-mer tree, held 
by Seychelles girl of British de- 
scent, is used in temples of In-_ 
dia and as aphrodisiac, es well 
be original ‘Forbidden Fruit.’ 
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Pirate galleons were probably the first to 
sight the lush, green, uninhabited Seychelles 
islands which later formed bases for innumer- 


able raids on shipping in the Indian Ocean. 


Though frequented for centuries by corsairs, 
pirates and occasional warships, the Seychelles 
remained uninhabited until 1770, when 
French settlers from Bourbon, an island near 
Mauritius now known as Reunion, landed on 
Mahe, the largest of the group. 

Stories of buried treasure are common on 
the palm-fringed isles today, and every Sey- 
chellois hopes one day to make his fortune 
by uncovering some long-hidden hoard. The 
history of the Seychelles following the French 
occupation is full of incident. During the 
Franco-British wars, naval battles were fre- 
quent, and the islands changed hands nomin- 
ally nearly a dozen times. 

In 1814 the territory was finally ceded to 


Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris, though 
a Frenchman continued as governor, and the 
Code Napoléon remained the common law. 
A tribute to the tolerance of British colonial 
rule is that the Code, with amendments, re- 
mains law to the present day and, until a 
few years ago, the Marseillaise followed God 
Save the King after concerts. 

Despite the lapse of over a century, the 
islanders retain many other French associa- 
tions. French is still the common tongue of 
the white people who form more than three 
percent of the population, and children of 
well-to-do families are sent to France to com- 
plete their educations. 

Clues to pirate treasures are among the 
private documents of some of those families 
who are descendants of pirate settlers, though 
a few have sold their secrets to outsiders. 

The story is told how, about sixty years 


ago, a little French corvette anchored off the 
southwest coast of Mahe, and three officers 
came ashore in a longboat and disappeared 
into the jungle. The ship sailed on up the 
coast, picked the three men up at dawn the 
next morning off Anse Boileau, and immedi- 
ately put to sea. Soon news spread that a 
treasure-hoard had been dug up and carried 
away from a spot near the beach where there 
had stood for many years a stake of capucin 
wood which everybody had taken for a boun- 
dary-marker between the estates of Anse 


Boileau and Barbarons. The astonished and. 


chagrined locals found only a few gold coins 
scattered about, and some broken jars lying 
on the beach. 

A few months after I left, efforts were made 
to blast a way through the roof of a cave 
which was supposed to conceal treasure worth 
some L90,000,000. A small party of Brit- 
ishers sought a cache, protected by a legend- 
ary “hidden guardian,” with the aid of a 
secret copy of a chart which the eighteenth 
‘century pirate, Le Beuze, is said to have 
flung from the gallows in 1730 with the 
cry; “Find it who can!” Whether or not it 
was the reputed guardian, the eager searchers 
were soon frustrated by the presence of 
poison gases in the roof of the cave, and they 
were forced to abandon their efforts. 


There are several Seychellois families who 
claim they are descendants of the last Dauphin 
of France who, according to local legend, 
did not die two years after the execution 
of his parents, Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette, but was smuggled to the Seychelles 
by Dangreville in 1804, where he took the 
name of Louis Poiret. Seychellois contem- 
poraries said he had distinctly Bourbon fea- 
tures, and on his death a red birthmark on 
one of his shoulders corresponded with that 
‘recorded on the newborn prince. Poiret him- 
self, toward the end of his life, claimed he 
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Half-caste girl 
teaches French in 
open air class at 


Church of England 


School on Praslin Is. 


was the Dauphin and described his inprison- 
ment in the Temple. He died in Mahe on 
September 25, 1856, leaving several illegiti- 
mate children by Seychellois girls with whom 
he had lived. 

Three-quarters of the people of the Colony 
of the Seychelles are Negroes, most of! whom 
are descendants of slaves dumped by British 
warships after rescue from Arab dhows when 


Victoria Memorial 
Clock Tower stands 
in square of capital, 
Port Victoria, on 
main island of Mahe. 


slavery was abolished in 1835. Though a 
couple of centuries ago the 92 islands of the 
group, scattered over thousands of square 
miles of ocean, were uninhabited, they have 
today a population of nearly 35,000 including 
about 1,500 of pure European descent, of 
whom hardly 100 are, English. : 

The islands of the main group are very 
mountainous and densely vegetated and most 
are bound by coral reefs. Though almost on 
the equator, the beautiful Colony enjoys a 
very equable climate on account of the cool 
breezes of the Southeast Trade Winds. Coco- 
nuts are the main crop, and the palms grow 
in big plantations owned, as a rule, by white 
planters. 

I had hoped to spend a peaceful but profit- 
able summer in the Seychelles, writing hard 
and taking photographs. But somehow con- 
centration was impossible in that exotic and 
relaxing climate, and so potent was the spell 
of idleness that after a time my conscience 
no longer pricked*me, and I settled down to 
enjoy doing nothing but swim, sail, read, 
and picnic in the moonlight on the warm sand 
under the whispering palms. 

I found the French-speaking girls of the 
islands. beautiful but often disconsolate. In 
the Seychelles there are no cinemas or dance- 
halls, not even a bank or a bookshop, though 
there are several fine schools. 

Educated young people with time heavy 
on their hands become bored and discontented, 
eagerly reading the fashion magazines from 
London and Paris and longing for the day 
when they can leave their island paradise.® 
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Why Does a Once-Great 


Power Now Glory 


in Her 


Castles and Melancholia? 


By Arnold Caplan 


Ve OUR STANDARDS Portugal should be 
very unhappy. But this lesser sliver of 
he Iberian peninsula has learned to live with 
is inconsistencies. 

Portugal is happy to be a nobody in the 
amily of nations among whom she was once 
he prima donna; happy to be poor midst 
he best-maintained ancient castles and pal- 
ces of the world; happiest when singing her 
nournful folk song—the fado; happiest when 
he can, for the visitor’s benefit, reveal her 
resent sadness against the rich tapestry of 
er history’s lushest exploits. 

This national schizophrenia is to be found 
n tranquil expression everywhere—even in 
he national sport. In the Lisbon bull arenas 
here is no real death in the afternoon—or 
or that matter, at any other part of the day. 
‘hey don’t kill bulls for sport in this Iberian 
ever never-land. 

On the shores of the fishing village of Na- 
are along the Atlantic coast any breezy 
fternoon, you will find the entire fish-wife 
opulation out along the shores. Their black 
aiment whipping against the wind, they 
cream in unison in fear for their husbands at 
ea. And suddenly, to the last woman, all will 
ease their wailing and go about the more mun- 
lane business of drying fish. To the casual by- 
tander the whole business, conducted as it 
nay have been on the balmiest of days, seems 
s unreal and unmotivated as a Hollywood 
cene under production. 

That grief at the seashore is as odd as the 
evolutionary wrath of the country which 
ent its monarch packing in 1910 only to 
ecall his dead body 22 years later for burial 
vith the highest honors. 

It was perhaps with this one amazing un- 
ealistic gesture that the Portuguese people 
evealed the real basis of what constitutes 
ruth and reality for them. Adead king is a 
istoric king; and if there is one thing the 
-ortuguese venerate it is things historical. 
‘or although most people think of Portugal 
s a thin insignificant slice running up and 
lown the western edge of the Iberian penin- 
ula, thé proud Iberians think of themselves 
s the possessors of a heritage which includes 
he actual discovery of almost the entire 
vorld. (“Tt was only through an oversight 
hat we let Columbus discover American 
vithout our subsidy!”) 
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Famed, fabulous Estoril, 
above, is lavish resort 
by sea. Below, a tugged 
fisherman repairs nets 
in village of Sesembra. 


Of one fact you must be prepared to accept 
endless reminder if you go to Portugal: You 
are rocking in the cradle of a planet’s dis- 
covery and exploration. Vasco da Gama slept 
here (prior to leaving on his epochal trip 
to India via a new route around the Cape 
of Good Hope) ; Magellan, who first girdled 
the globe, was born here (like Columbus he, 
too, alas, slipped into glory under the aegis 
of Spain); Cabral, who brought the vast 
Brazilian lands under Portuguese sway, em- 
barked from here. Your guide will tell you 
how the Visigoths were driven from here, and 
the Moors chased from there, how Napoleon’s 
conquering troops felled 18,000 Portuguese 
in this town, where the British in turn drove 
off the Corsican’s men. 


Mosaic pavings of stones set in loose sand are 
striking street designs on many Lisbon avenues. 


During World War II, Portugal did a brisk 
business selling sardines to the Allies who 
paid fabulously inflated prices to keep the 
food supplies out of the hands of the Nazis. 
Today Portugal is paying for her opportun- 
istic sins. The schools of sardines which 
brought so much wealth to the little nation 
have fled completely as if by divine direction, 
and today there is much real wailing along 
the shores of the fishing villages. 

Aggravating this loss is the English policy 
of austerity which imposes a great cut in use 
of port wine. 


So Portugal has turned to what is to her 
(because of her hotel shortage) a most dif- 
ficult means of bolstering her escudos— 
Tourism. Today, even though the escudo is 
still one of the hardest currencies in Europe, 
the American dollar is mighty and will go 
far. For five dollars a day you can live and 
dine in a first rate hotel. 


If you travel with your car, the going will 
be easy. Portugal managed to build up a net- 
work of fine roads while her sister country 
on the Peninsula was shooting herself full 
of holes during the Civil War of the thirties. 
There are now more than 7,000 miles of 
major highways—this in a country that meas- 
ures only 350 miles long and 125 miles wide. 

You may thus be able to escape the com- 
parative shortage of city hotels by taking to 
the country tourist hotels. There you will 
find the menus in French with an occasional 
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native dish like caldo verde soup with greens) 
or canja, a popular chicken-and-rice mixture. 
It is said that several dishes famous in French 
cuisine were part of the spoils taken by Na- 
poleon during the Peninsular War when a 
book of recipes from one of the big Portu- 
guese monasteries was‘carried back to Paris. 
You can’t escape history in Portugal! 

It is in Portugal that you will certainly be 
taken with the ineptness of the expression 
“castles in Spain.” If there had to be a 
definitive expression for things castellated, 
the Portuguese should have received the honor. 


Castle of Castles 


The castle to end all castles is the Germanic 
ginger-bread item built in 1840 for Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha {Port- 
ugal has always been the foreigner’s paradise) 
atop the hill of Pena at Sintra not far from 
Lisbon. 

“To leave out Sintra in seeing the world 
is no better than traveling blind-folded.” de- 
clares a properly reverential local proverb. 
Byron, Southey, and Hans Christian Andersen 
have sung the praises of Sintra’s “Glorious 
Eden.” 

The Prince, consort of Maria II, and lonely 
for his Germany, tried to recall his native 
land architecturally, but succeeded only in 
building an incredible mass that fulfills what 
must be the Platonic ideal of Tourism’s 
Castle. Today its Germanic pile looks down 
upon a rival—a Moorish castle!—in the town 
below. Perhaps this is one expression of the 
national dichotomy for which the Portuguese 
cannot be blamed personally. If nothing more, 
the Portuguese are very proud—and justly 
so—of their consistent good taste. 

Good taste accompanied by an appalling 
lack of economic balance accounts for anoth- 
er amazing structure ten miles to the north 
of Sintra. There the astounded tourist will 
find the massive Convent of Mafra built by 
one of the nation’s more demonstrative kings. 

Joao V—no doubt inspired with the Portu- 
guese penchant for extremes—vowed that if 
he were blessed with an heir to the throne 
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Elevator in Lisbon's Rua 
da Carmo lifts pedes- 
trians to observation point 
over city, was built 


by Eiffel of Paris. 


he would convert his poorest monastery 
the most magnificent. The heir came, anc 
proud father lavished the equivalent of 
million on a convent which today poss 
more than 4,500 doors and windows. 
erection, it is said, extended over fifteen ye 
even though at one time as many as 46 
men were employed. 

The immense structure is now used in ; 
as a barracks and military school. But, in 
present state of disrepair, it looks as me 
choly as modern history—a melancl 
heightened by the realization that its stu] 
dous cost did much to hasten the finan 
collapse of the nation. a 

The silent weavings of millions of fin; 
at work in centuries past may also be ¢ 
jured up from the very face of Lish 
streets. Although your eyes should logie 
look to the hills in this “City of Magnifi 
Hills” (Lisbon spreads over more hills ; 
did ancient Rome—and steeper ones),’ 


_will find yourself gaping at the wavy- patter 


pavings of black basalt, and white limest 
mosaics with which the city pavem 
abound. “Rolling. Motion Square,” sailors 
shore leave here have dubbed the Praca 
Dom Pedro IV. | 


Outdoor Elevators 


But if you should take to the hills,— 
you must if want to do any shopping in 
myriads of scattered shops which abo: 
there—you will find it necessary to take 
the outdoor elevators. These unique struct 
—ascensores—one of which was built 
Kiffel, are provided by the municipal gov 
ment. These elevators, situated at the de 
ends of main streets, take pedestrians t 
point above the roof tops of any given ] 
of town. Then, by walking over these r 
tops along an iron bridge, you may come 
a new shopping district at an upper level 
town. 

Life begins tas and goes on late in Lish 
Because, or perhaps as a result of this, c; 
sitting in Lisbon (or any other Portugu 
town, for that matter) is strictly a m 


is playing lightly with her reputation. 
are relegated to properly shrouded 
nd sweets shops, regular attendance of 
1 is attested to by their ample figures. 
e female figure in Portugal, by the way, 
be an easy subject for discussion, par- 
ly if you like to come away with 
ing generalizations. Let it be said that 
ure is ample and squat. But let it also 
there is a good reason for it. The 
ge female here does not worry itself 
the vagaries of fashion: The female 
in Portugal is literally occupied with 
things—like 200 pounds of fish in a 
sket, or a five-gallon jug filled with port 
As nowhere else on earth is the pretty 
of the lady of the house so besieged 
amazingly heavy duties. From the time 
are six years old little women start 
ting headwise. So prevalent is this custom 
at one Lisbon professor has recently written 
r anthropological treatise purporting to 
w how the region between the ankle and 
Fince has been appreciably shortened on 
average Portuguese women—a result of 
; massive downward pressure. But who can 
| 1 that it has given them the _ grace of 
oa in a Grecian frieze? 
Walking barefoot, too, lends to their car- 
e. When the new regime came in, it 
ituted a regulation prescribing that all 
= go about their duties shod. But shoes, 
they are not too painful, are too ex- 
nsive, and it is more common to see the 
Bs acse women wearing their shoes atop 
ir heads rather than over their insteps. 
enever a cop heaves into view, down come 
e shoes for a few painful moments of 
c enforcement. 
‘raditional bullfights are still a major sport 
isbon, and are held in a large red band- 
arena near the northern edge of the city. 
not blood the bullfighters are out to get 
e. The fight here is merely a series of 
ry highly-stylized and complicated maneu- 
rs intended to show how skilled the torea- 
ors are in their treatment of the enraged 
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bull, who, incidentally, has had his horns 
capped with wooden balls. Later, behind the 
scenes, the bull, who has been more or less 
played out, is slaughtered and the meat given 
to the poor. This is all in accordance with 
what the Portuguese believe is “good taste.” 
“Good taste” is a fetish in this country. 


The use of traveling is to regulate imagina- 
tion by reality and, instead of thinking how 
things may be, to see them as they are. 

—Samuel Johnson 


Every visitor to Lisbon goes to Belem by 
the Tagus, a part of Greater Lisbon where 
many a gallant conquistador furled his sea- 
torn sails. A little back from the river in 
Belem is the Church of Santa Maria, with its 
adjoining monastery—again one of those 
imposing monuments built as a thanksgiving 
offering, this time by King Manoel on the 
safe return of Vasco da Gama. It was erected 
on the site of a little chapel where seamen of 
Prince Henry the Navigator’s day came, on 
the eve of departure, to pray for fair seas. 
In this noble church, to which belongs the 
old Monastery of Jeronymos, an artistic crys- 
tallization of the country’s Golden Age of 
opulence, rests da Gama’s body along with 
those of other illustrious Portuguese. It is 
the Westminster Abbey of Portugal. If it had 
not a chit of historical significance, this spot 
is still intrinsically one of the most over- 
powering sights in all the world of art. 

Another monument to a monarch’s thanks 
is the Abbey at Batalha. On the battlefield of 
Aljubarrota, King Joao I, newly elected to 
the throne, defeated the Castilians in 1385, 
securing a new Portugal’s independence, and 
his own crown. In gratitude, the King began 
building the Convent of Batalha (Baitle), 
the equivalent of England’s Battle Abbey. 
Because his queen was of the English House 
of Lancaster, English architects were con- 
sulted, and consequently its exterior bears a 
striking resemblance to the English Perpendi- 
cular style. Within Batalha the King and his 
Queen lie entombed. Prince Henry the Navi- 


Barefooted villagers turn 


fishing, craft, a scene dupli- 
cated often along the 
entire coast of Portugal. 


out to assist beaching of 


gator, their son, and Portugal’s two Unknown 
Soldiers of World War I (from the Western 
and the African fronts) likewise rest here. 
This sun-soaked monument of lace-in-stone is 
another tourist must. 

And while near Batalha it is wise for the 
visitor to leaven this vista of royal magni- 
ficence with the primitive beauty of the Portu- 
guese fishermen at toil no more than ten 
miles to the west in the tiny village of Nazare. 
There, hemmed in by precipitous cliffs, exists 
one of the unique communities of the worka- 
day world. The fisherfolk of Nazare live by 
the sea, and the sea is almost their deity. They 
have personified the sea in their Lady of 
Nazare. It is to this self-created version of 
the Holy Mother that the poverty-stricken 


Portuguese pilgrims journey to fabled Shrine of 
Fatima by every mode of transportation. 


women of the tiny cliff-locked village pray 
while their men are out to sea. Behind them 
are steep cliffs, before them the savage deep, 
and so aware are they of potential danger 
from which they can never flee, they shriek 
in terror even when that danger is not im- 
mediate. 

To watch these people at their monumental 
labors, pulling heavy ships down to the shore 
daily (only the comparatively well-to-do can 
afford oxen to help with this chore), pulling 
in burdensome mile-long nets, you wonder 
how they can still find energy to take enthusi-_ 
astic pride in boats covered from stem to 
stern with gaily-painted figures. For if a 
musical comedy mise en scene wished to 
create a more colorful decor, it couldn’t hope 
to vie with these fisherfolk of Nazare. The 
men, particularly, are creatures of color with 
their incongruously frivolous plaid shirts and 
rakish woolen hats designed to hold in a long 
swinging flap the money they will never 
possess. 

And yet there is nothing of the tidewater 
Okie or the Poor White about these or any 
of the other Portuguese poor whom you will 
have with you the length and breadth of this 
unreal land. They have covered their poverty 
with tradition and scrubbed it clean. 

And if there are no shoes on the feet of 
the happy native woman walking down the 
road, look a little higher. She is bound to be 
wearing them on her head! 
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At foot of 4,000-year-old Sphinx, Mo- 


hammedans gather in evening prayer. 


Tall-sailed craft fleck the ancient Nile. 
Note sailor making repairs atop mast. 


of Phebes across river from Luxor ar 


aids at Giza; traders cross Mokattam Hills, 5 minutes from Cairo; golfer‘at Mena House enjoys a camel caddy. 


Chilled drink is served by vendor on 


street. Ice protrudes from container. 


Pool at National Sporting Club in Al- 
exandria is a popular meeting place. 


h spots. Festive dinner at cafe near Shepheard's Hotel, serenity of monk near Cairo's core add to scene. 
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‘ : oe : & a _ A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


Catcher boat's flag with oil lanterns tied to 
staff marks kill for pickup by mother ship. 


Ww THE CREW of a whaling ship of 
100 years ago sailed from their New 


England or European port they were prepared 
to spend the next three years at sea. If the 
voyage were a lucky one, they might even 
have a little money left over, that is, if they 
hadn’t worn out too much clothing on the 
trip. 

When a modern whaling vessel such as the 
Anglo Norse, a processing ship of 16,000 
tons, leaves Tonsberg, Norway, each year in 
the first week of June, her crew knows she 
will be back in ten months and that the 
average earnings will be 10,000 crowns or 
$2,000. Such is the certainty of modern 
whaling. 

The whaling ship of a century ago, such 
as Herman Melville describes in Moby Dick, 
was small and claw-footed in appearance. 
More often than not, the vessel was long- 


_ seasoned and weather stained, and perhaps 


her 50 years showed in the furrows of her 
wrinkled deck. Her speed was determined 
by the swiftness of the winds, and her course 
was plotted to follow the whaling seasons all 
over the world. | 

In sharp contrast, the steel-hulled Anglo 
Norse, powered by a steam reciprocating en- 
gine and displaying a fresh coat of paint, 
hardly shows her 25 years as she leaves 
Tonsberg, sails north of Scotland, and then 
turns south toward the calmer, southern 
waters of the Atlantic each summer. No 
longer is there the rustling sound of wind 
in the cordage, or the hollow flap of sails 


_ against the mast, but only the steady rhythmic 


beat of piston arms. 
The crew of the 425-foot Anglo Norse uses 
this voyaging time in preparing the ship for 


the long months of hard work that lay ahead 
~ of them in the watery pastures of the whaling 


grounds off Peru. This is the only whaling 
grounds they visit, as the Peruvian waters 
are amply supplied with whales—and more 
particularly, sperm whales. The sperm whale 
is valued for its special quality of oil which 
has a freedom from gumming_ tendencies, 
plus the fact that its viscosity decreases less 
with an increase in temperature than does 
that of other oils. 
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Despite Modern Aids, the Shout Of 
‘Thar She Blows Still Means Danger 


By Jack Reynolds 


The trip across the Atlantic and through — 


the Panama Canal takes a little over a month 
for the ten-knot processing ship and the seven 
killer boats which accompany her. The killer 
boats, mostly converted mine sweepers, are 
capable of eleven knots and stretch 110 feet 
in length, about the size of a large tug. 

The flotilla stops for a few hours at Cristo- 
bal, Panama, but quickly gets under way 
again as a union agreement limits the whaling 
season to six months, with the crew paid a 
90 per cent bonus for the seventh month. 

Passing through the canal the men line the 
decks, viewing the deep green herbage of 
this tropical land which will be the only land 
they will see for months to come. 

Once upon the whaling grounds, the hap- 
hazard grouping of the Anglo Norse and her 
seven catcher boats breaks, and they swing 
into their searching formation. The catcher 
boats precede the mother ship and spread out 
in advancing parallel formation, each boat 
within sight of the one on its port and star- 
board sides. This puts over 100 miles of 
water under surveillance. A constant watch 
is kept for the sperm whale, which can be 
identified by the undeviating uniformity of 
its spouting. 

Generally, during the first week in July, 


the initial spout is seen and the cry of “There 
she blows” passes over the radio telephone 
of one of the catchers. The crews of the boats 
swing into action with the speed and alertness 
of wartime seamen hearing a general alarm 
bell. The two catchers nearest the whale 
respond to the order of “Full ahead” and the 
chase is begun. 

This chase is an exciting adventure. The 
harpooner rushes to the bow of the ship and 
mans the harpoon gun, which, in its brevity 
of barrel, resembles a sawed-off three-inch 
cannon. He stands at the gun and directs the 
chase of the whale. His eyes follow the white 
and turbid wake. The Sven Foyn harpoon. 
equipped with a ten-pound grenade in the 
head, is loaded into the front end of the 
cannon. When the whale is brought inte 
range the gun is fired, and the modern spears. 
man, with his knowledge of sighting, wind 
drift, trajectory and all the other components 
of gunnery, watches the flight of the harpoor 
toward the broad, glossy-backed target of 
the whale. 

The weapon is trailed by a strong: line 
which is fastened at the other end to the 
deck winch. 

As the harpoon strikes, the cry of “Fas' 
fisk” goes up. Now the whale goes into it: 


A blue whale lies bottom up at processing plant anchorage. Note giant size against modern vessel 
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death struggle. The time fuse inside the head 
of the harpoon explodes and biack blood 
ours out onto the sea. Sharp steel barbs 
ticking out from the sides of the harpoon 
hold the weapon in place. 

_ Aboard the catcher, the helmsman pushes 
‘the engine order telegraph to “Stop.” The 
estructive quality of the harpoon has taken 
‘much of the fight out of the whale, but it 
plunges into the sea. The crew waits for it 
‘to surface again. As it breaks surface, shower- 
| ing. water to right and left, the line is drawn 
| taut and the crew waits for its final death 
_ shudder. As the crew watches the final jets 
lepout, they begin to haul the body towards 
F ‘the mother ship. 

- The modern harpoon has eliminated such 
ctions as pitchpoling, the throwing of a lance 
into a whale after it has been harpooned but 
i not captured. It has also eliminated the danger 
» of the whale upsetting the small, oar-propelled 
boats which were formerly used in the search, 
and which virtually rode the whale’s back 
in order to obtain a kill. 

A tall bamboo pole with a flag and light 
on top of it is planted in the back of the 
whale. This is done both to mark its place in 
the sea and to credit the dead whale to the right 
catcher, because each boat works on a bonus 
basis. The mammal is also pumped full of 
air and steam by forcing a sharp, perforated 
steel tube into its stomach to keep it from 

sinking. 

_ Another cry of “There she blows” quickly 
puts the crews into action again. The stokers 
respond to the “Full ahead” bell, and the 
catcher boat plunges ahead, cutting through 
‘the calm, blue water after another valuable 
cargo of oil and spermaceti. 
F The sighted whale has little chance of out- 
racing them. Nor are the frantic coilings and 
-uncoilings of the whale’s tail a match for the 
steam-driven boat. Again the whale is brought 
into range, the harpoon gun is fired, and the 
deadly missile streaks toward its target. 
: In this manner, the Anglo Norse and her 
‘seven killer boats proceed*in the enchanted 
‘tropical calm to go about the stormy business 
of killing. Occasionally a first day’s total will 
he over twenty dead whales. Such a day for 
the crew of Herman Melville’s Pequod would 
have meant a breaking open of the wine 
arrels and a full measure of grog being given 
to all hands. For the crew of the Anglo Norse 
it means only another successful day’s hard 
work, _ 
The Anglo Norse and ies catcher boats 
scour” ‘the calm blue tropical waters and 
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Dramatic moment oc- 
curs as whale dives 
to escape pursuers. 


scarcely a day goes by that they do not kill 
at least one whale. From the deck of the 
mother ship the distant battles can be watched 
with the safety and interest of a sideline 
spectator. Occasionally a thunderous con- 
cussion can be heard in the distance as the 
broad tail of a fighting whale smacks against 
the calm sea. Then a spout of water will 
shoot skyward like the smoke of some recently 
fired cannon. ; 

Now and then, one of the more pugnacious 
whales will put up a fight reminiscent of 
former whaling days. This will most often 
happen when the harpoon’s time fuse fails. 
Then the struggle between the 110-foot catcher 
boat and the 60-foot whale begins. 

In such instances, another harpoon is quick- 
ly loaded into the gun and aimed at the 
struggling whale. Sometimes it even requires 
five or six of these powerful grenade harpoons 
to quiet a fighting leviathan. 

Roald Daler, chief officer of the Anglo 
Norse, says the high peak of excitement was 
reached in one of these battles in the summer 
of 1948 when a distraught whale suddenly 
turned on his pursuers. “He circled from the 
rear,’ the mate recalls, “and the catcher, 
caught flatfooted by this quick turn of events, 
tried desperately to avoid the onrushing whale. 
The captain of the boat yelled frantically to 
the wheelman who immediately sent the emer- 
gency order of ‘Flank speed’ to the engine 
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room. Below deck, firemen hurriedly opened 
steam valves as seamen above hopelessly 
watched the onrushing whale. Suddenly the 
catcher boat shook from bow to stern with 
the impact of the crashing whale. Seamen 
lost their footing and then all was calm as 
this ‘kamikazi’ whale lay dead in the water, 
its head deeply cut by the whirling propeller 
it had struck. The whale was dead but the 
screw of the boat was bent, and the entire 
shaft was knocked out of line.” 

At different intervals a catcher boat is sent 
in to South American ports for supplies, 
mainly consisting of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables. This enables the Anglo Norse to stay 
at sea at all times with at least six catcher 
boats for the entire whaling season. 

On rare occasions there will be a day such 
as happened on August 17, 1948. The cries 
of “There she blows” and “Fast fisk” were 
raised more times that day than in a Holly- 
wood version of whaling. The catcher boats 
had come upon a large school of whales, and 
the gun barrels smoked with the rapidity of 
firing harpoons. To port, to starboard, dead 
ahead, whales appeared like sleek, darkly 
wrapped presents on an azure blue blanket. 

That evening, as the setting sun threw her © 
final streaks across the sky, a total of 75 
dead whales were counted. Many a whaling 
ship of.100 years ago was at sea for three 
years and didn’t kill that many whales. 
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After a whale has been killed and the 
catcher boat goes after others, the Anglo 
Norse steams up to the dead mammal and 
attaches a giant hook to its tail. A huge open- 
ing in the stern of the ship, somewhat like 
the bow opening of an LST, admits the whale. 
The carcass is pulled through the large tunnel 
by means of powerful steam winches. 

When the whale arrives on deck it is first 
undressed, that is, the blubber is taken off. 
Skilled flensers cut a V-shaped flap at the 
head and secure it with a hook. A line from 
the hook is then attached to a winch by which 
a strip of blubber the entire length of the 
whale is stripped off. The blubber is like a 
firm, close-grained beef, a little tougher and 
more elastic, though. It may be anywhere 
from eight to fifteen inches in thickness, 
depending upon the size of the whale. 


Second Phase 


After the blubber is removed the whale is 
dragged forward and dismembered. The sea- 
men swing their cutting spades and the second 
phase is completed. Here also, the sperma- 
ceti, a wax found mainly in the head, is 
removed. In its life state the spermaceti is a 
fluid, but upon exposure to the air it begins 
to solidify. It is used in the dressing of 
fabrics and in cosmetic preparations. 

Chunks of blubber are dropped through 
holes in the deck into spacious boilers below. 
Even the bones, which contain another type 
oil, are put into the boilers. Very little of the 
structure of the whale is wasted. 

After cooking, the meat is placed in separ- 
ators which take out the solid matter. Then 
the oil finally goes down into the storage tank. 

Formerly the heavy whales were brought 
onto the ship from the port or starboard 
sides by means of wooden cranes. Part of 
the stripping of the whales was done in the 
water, with dexterous sailors working on the 
‘slippery back as the whale swiftly spun with 
the blubber stripping movements. Occasion- 
-ally, sharks, attracted by the blood in the 
water, would be devouring parts of the whale 
within feet of the working seamen who con- 
-stantly had to have companions on deck beat- 
ing off the sharks with long handled cutting 
_knives. When the giant beast was hauled on- 
_board there was considerable strain upon the 
wooden cranes and many a near capsize. 


Sharp Blades 


The work is still heavy and dangerous, 
-though. It has to proceed quickly and skill- 
fully. On a day such as the 75 killings, every 
sailor is a butcher. There is a constant swing- 
ing and flashing of sharp steel blades. The 
men are close together at times, and a care- 
lessly used cutting blade may mean the loss 
-of a limb or a life. : 

There used to be a saying among old time 
whalemen that you could tell a blubber room 
man by his missing toes. Fortunately this 
saying isn’t as true as it once was, and the 
Anglo Norse carries a doctor on board to 

- quickly aid any of the injured seamen. Since 
the work is heavy and dangerous at times, 
the doctor is kept busy caring for the 162 
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men on the Anglo Norse and the fourteen- 
man crews on each of the seven catcher boats. 

The age of the Anglo Norse’s crew ranges 
from sixteen to sixty-two. Most of these 
blonde-haired Nordics go to sea at an earlier 
age than their American counterparts. They 
start at fifteen or sixteen and are well sea- 
soned before they handle the cutting spade. 
The mess boys and cabin boys, in the iradi- 
tion of the sea, are youngest. 


A man who seldom rides need only to get 

into a coach and traverse his own town, 

to turn the streets into a puppet show. 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Whalers, unlike ordinary merchant seamen, 
do not sail off to see the world. Their trading 
is among the waves while the freighter’s is 
among the wharves. For, as one seaman re- 
plied when asked what he saw over the weath- 
er bow, “Nothing but water.” And that is 


Whaling ship crewman jabs flensing knife into 
mammoth hide to begin process of stripping. 


what the seamen of the Anglo Norse see each 
year for the greater part of their ten month’s 
trip. 

The men on the catcher foe are a little 
more fortunate as they go into Lima, Peru, for 
a little over one day in order that the bottoms 
of the catchers can be scraped clean of barn- 
acles which slow their speed. 

The modern whaler has many conveniences 
for her stay at sea that her predecessors would 
hardly have dreamed of. By sending the 
catcher boats to South American ports for 
fresh supplies, the Anglo Norse is able to 
augment the foods that are stored in the 
iceboxes below deck. 

The increased size of modern ships plus 
less storage space for crew needs has directly 
benefited the seaman. It has resulted in in- 
creased living space, with seamen now bunk- 
ing two to four men in a forecastle instead of 
the former eights and tens. 

The cabins have writing desks and fans 
and, in all, are fairly comfortable. On the 
catcher boats there is a well stocked icebox, 
which is open to all hands at all times. 

On the whaling grounds the men work 
twelve-hour shifts with two hours off for 
lunch and rest. One shift starts at six in the 
morning, the other at six in the evening. 
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With time for eating and washing then 
are few hours left other than to sleep. Oc 
casionally, however, there will be a fantai 
gathering and the strains of a Norwegian foll 
song will roll out across the deck. . 

The modern whalemen also have the bene 
fit of swift communication with home. Th 
seamen hear daily programs beamed by shor 
wave from Bergen, Norway. Telegrams sen 
from the ship are assured of delivery within 
24 hours. Mail communication is also kep 
up with home by means of the catcher boats 
which bring back mail with them when the 
go ashore for supplies. No longer does th 
whale ship depend upon a gam, a meeting © 
whaleships out upon the seas, for the obtain 
ing of news and information. 

Busy Life 

There is little time, however, for reminder 
of home to make this crew lonesome or mel 
ancholy. Many times there may be as many 
as twelve whales hanging from the stern ant 
three on each side, all patiently waiting to b 
stripped and boiled. 

One of the valuable by-products of th 
whale is ambergris, a soft, waxy substance 
which derives its name from its color. Thi 
secretion is found either floating upon th 
sea or in the abdomen of the whale. Its shap 
is varied and occurs in sizes from one-hal 
ounce to one hundred or more pounds. | 
is used as a fixative in perfumes, and th 
Turks have carried it to Mecca in the manne 
that Christians have used frankincense. 

By October the Anglo Norse generally ha 
a full cargo and the work of killing an 
dismembering whales ceases for a few day 
while the accumulated oil is pumped into : 
tanker which pulls alongside. This discharg 
will run to about 6,000 tons. 

By the end of January the Anglo Nors 
and her companions complete their work 
They will have killed well over 2,000 whale 
and have a cargo worth perhaps three an 
a half million dollars. 

The Anglo Norse then heads north toward 
the Panama Canal. At the Canal her kille 
boats leave her to start their own voyagi 
homeward. They stop at Norfolk and St 
John’s, Newfoundland, to replenish thei 
bunkers, and then turn across the Atlantic 


Valued Cargo 

The Anglo Norse, meanwhile, goes to Eliza 
beth, New Jersey, and there pumps her valu 
able cargo ashore. Once the ship is unloade¢ 
it is given an overhauling and then steam 
back to Norway. 

And year after year that same deep-throat 
ed steam whistle will send its message acros; 
the roof tops of Tonsberg, Norway, to cal 
forth those men who wish to battle the levi 
athans of the deep and add to the lon: 
history of the whaling men and whaling ships 

No longer do the tapers, lamps and candle 
burn before many shrines to the glory of th 
whalemen, but rather it is the powder an 
perfumes of womankind that stand tribut 
to the hard-working men of ships such a 
the Anglo Norse.® 
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_ Factory Tours 
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Wi WINDs need not interfere with your sightseeing activities. 
Right in your home town—or certainly within a few miles— 
| ame industries have laid out the welcome mat for 
Growing interest in factory production methods have caused plant 
urs to become one of America’s most popular pastimes. The tours 
bd a variety of benefits to visitors. Conducted by courteous, well- 
formed guides, they provide a different type of sightseeing and 
plain some of the complexities of mass manufacturing. 

Many smaller plants do not have a formal tour operation. Neverthe- 
3s many welcome the visitor who watches but keeps out of the way of 
oduction workers. 

|Plants like the Hershey Chocolate Corporation, Hershey, Pa., and the 
eechnut Packing Company, Canajahorie, N. Y., have smoothly operat- 
\g excursions which are designed to entertain as well as explain. 
‘Automobile companies, located mainly in the Detroit area, and air- 
ane factories not engaged in defense production are set up for the 
sitor. 

Typical of the recognition by plant operators of the growing im- 
brtance of visitors is the new arrangement for guests at the Oldsmobile 
ant in Lansing, Mich. Visitors to the plant tour the manufacturing 
derations and assembly line in a four-car train having room for 35 
assengers and hauled by an electric tractor. Two trips daily are 
theduled from the Administration building lobby, at 9:15 a.m. and 
p-m., carrying visitors as seen below. 


Clear Explanations 


‘In front of each seat in the nine-passenger open trailers is a loud 
yeaker unit. As the train proceeds from one department to another, 
le plant tour guide explains the operations over the amplifying system. 
he guide is seated in the last seat of the trailer, where he can oversee 
le train’s progress. Explanations can be heard clearly even above the 
igh noise level in the machining areas. 

‘The 90-minute tour visits the Oldsmobile “Rocket” engine, pressed 
etal and final assembly plants in that order. At the end of the tour, 
le visitors see the completed Oldsmobiles come off the assembly line 
sady for delivery. 

‘More than 15,000 visitors toured the Oldsmobile plant in 1950. So 
ir this year over 3,000 visitors have made the plant tour. Large school 
ad college groups will continue to make the plant tour on foot due to 
yace limitations on the train. More than 50 school groups from Central 
lichigan have toured the plant this year. 

Wherever you go, keep in mind the fascinating possibilities of plant 
irs. You'll have a new understanding of American industry—and 
e time spent is novel fun, 


A TRAVEL ODDITY 


Indian Stilt Dance 


By Ralph E. Ogden 


K: OF THE MANY Indian tribes of Mexico has its own charac- 
teristic tribal dance. Most of the dances have been handed down 
from pre-conquest times. Others show a Spanish influence and portray 
episodes of the conquest as well as religious events taught by the 
sixteenth century missionary priests. 

The state of Michoacan in Central Mexico is the home of the Taras- 
can Indians whose tribal dance depicts their chief industry, fishing. 
In this dance, the central figure, wearing a huge mask, tries to elude 
the nets spread for him by a group of encircling dancers while dodging 
boquets of flowers tossed by the spectators. 

Also peculiar to this region is the dance of the Viejitos, or little old 
men. Boys dressed in white cotton clothes wear wrinkled masks and 
imitate the rheumatic yet springy steps of the old ones, adding a touch 
of humor to contrast with the solemn rituals of most of the ancient 
dances. 


Action and Excitement 


Indians love action and excitement and have incorporated combat 
portrayals in many of their dances. One such is the dance of the Moors 
and Christians. Wearing spectacular turbans and regal costumes, 
adorned with silver belts and necklaces, the dancers’ swords, usually 
wooden machetes, clash rhythmically until the Moors are defeated. 

The Jarabe Tapatio originated in the state of Jalisco in Western 
Mexico, but has become so popular that it is recognized now as the 
national dance of Mexico. Performed by a youth in Charro or cowboy 
costume and a girl in the national China Poblano dress, its intricate 
steps in quick-time are a delight to the eye and ear. 

The Southern state of Oaxaca offers many dances as there are 
sixteen distinct Indian tribes in the state. Most often seen is the Plume 


‘Dance, in which is enacted the entire story of the conquest. It starts 


with the arrival of Cortez and his meeting with Monctezuma, and ends 
hours later in a grand sham battle with Indians in gigantic plumed 
head-dresses and colorful costumes, bedecked with colored glass and 
silver pesos, making mock warfare with boys in uniforms representing 
Cortez and his followers. 

Of all dances native to Mexico, the seldom-performed Stilt Dance 
is unique. Masked Indian men, some in feminine dress, and all in odd 
tatterdemalion costumes, dance for hours on four-foot stilts with only 
a few short pauses for rest, and never a tumble, as seen above. 

This stilt dance is one of the oldest Indian dances and its origin 
and significance are lost in the dim mists of antiquity. 
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State Fair Is a Walloping Altractio} 


L*= PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING else in the 
great Southwest, the State Fair of Texas 
is the biggest and brassiest, fanciest and 
sassiest thing of its kind in the country. 


Being a Texas product, the fair gets bigger 
and better each succeeding year, naturally. 
Which means that the 1951 exposition coming 
up October 6-21 will be something to see— 
something that will attract well over two 
million persons for tops in entertainment, 
sports and educational features. 


From a tiny mud-bound prairie event, the 
State Fair of Texas has grown into a business- 
men’s fair with a permanent plant of magni- 
ficent buildings valued at $35,000,000 and a 
gross take last year of $10,500,000. 


The 1951 extravaganza will offer Guys and 
Dolls, the Broadway hit, starring Allan Jones, 
in 24 performances. Ice Cycles of 1952 will 
give 23 performances. The Aut Swenson 
Thrillcade, a group of top stuntmen who are 
expert in the smash ‘n’ crash business, will 
hold sway for seventeen performances in the 
fair’s Grandstand, and each of the three 
Saturdays during the fair will offer big time 
football in the 75,000-seat Cotton Bowl. 
Southern Methodist University will play Mis- 
souri and Rice, and Texas will play Oklahoma. 


Premium Beef 


Glamour alone, however, would not make 
a Texas fair. Livestock shows still take top 
billing. The Pan-American Hereford Show 
heads a list of 26 livestock breed shows for 
which $88,014 in premiums is being offered. 
More than 4,000 head of beef and dairy 
cattle, horses, sheep, swine and Angora goats 
até expected to enter. There'll be a cutting 
horse contest October 21 to rival any rodeo. 
Working horses with cow sense will be pitted 
against rough, tough range stock. Premiums 
total $2,000 in this show, where some of the 
best cutting horses in the nation will compete 
to show why they are essential on cattle 
ranches. 


The fair’s mammoth exhibition buildings 
will house free exhibits like the “Storybook 


of Texas Agriculture,” Science Engineering 


Pan-American Hereford Show will draw pretty 
cowgirls as well as prime livestock. Second 
photo shows main midway sector, third shot 
the Esplanade and bottom picture a candid 
study of junior joy at special Kiddie Town. 


events of its type in the country, offers $3.4 


Show, Foods, Home, Electric, Petrole 
shows, and the South’s largest Automol}f 
show. Texans say their fair emphasizes 
important agricultural business, but that} 
is unlike many state fairs in that the “croy 
which mean so much to the state have | 
special season for their harvest. Oil, indus} 
and minerals, to name a few, keep roll 
year- ee 


in premiums for such standard fair categor| 


as needlework, handicrafts, foods and plan 

Not so standard, however, are events su 
as hat-trimming contests, the National Da 
Show October 7 and 8, and numerous 
lectures—all features in the women’s depé 


ment for the 195] fair. 


Practical Address 


Women, especially, look forward to 
address in the Cotton Bowl October 21 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale of New Yor! 
Marble Collegiate Church, famed writer 4 
the subject of a practical approach to religio 
living. i 

The million-dollar midway, featuring ever 
thing from midgets to wild animals in~ 
sideshows, has an assortment of 33 rides i 
fairgoers. 4 

In this inflation-ridden era, the fair hal 
plenty of free entertainment. For the 60-ce 
gate admission, visitors to the State Fair 
Texas can spend an otherwise expense-f 
day being thoroughly entertained. Free ever 
include daring aerial acts twice daily and fi 
fireworks displays in the Cotton Bowl. Fi 
permanent museums on the grounds will ha 
special exhibits. The Museum of Fine A 
will show the famous painting, Washingt 
Crossing the Delaware; the Museum of N 
ural History has every kind of Texas varmi 
stuffed and mounted except a cattle rustle 
the Health.Museum is one of the few in 1 
nation; the Aquarium is the nation’s fo 
largest, and the Hall of State is an impressi 
shrine to the rootin’ tootin’ heroes and histe 
of the Lone Star State. 

Texans brag about it, but the State Pair, 
Texas lives up to their boasts. It is worth 
trip for anyone who'd like a fun-filled fi 
days seeing the biggest annual exposition 
the nation. By October, too, Texas’ “ 
weather” has arrived, with cool days jt 
right for putting on a pair of walking she 
and touring the marvels included on the 1: 
acre fairgrounds. 
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¢ HOP and GO 


INCER-TIP LENGTH rain 
eket is lightweight and designed 
r sportsmen and others who 
ted protection plus freedom of 
ovement. Made of plastic, the 
(cket features a full-length zip- 
tr and electronically heat-sealed 
ash pockets to assure its being 
mmpletely waterproof. The ma- 
rial resembles expensive gabar- 
ine and can be rolled compactly 
ithout damage to its appear- 
nee. $1.98 and $2.29. 


AUTO FIRST AID KIT is 
made of flexible plastic that is 
noiseless in the glove compart- 
ment of a car. Compact and easy 
to carry, the case is strong and 
durable. The non-corrosive case 
is especially designed to resist 
moisture and salt air. The kit 
comes with gauze bandage, gauze 
pads, adhesive tape, adhesive 
-\ bandages, burn ointment, mer- 
curochrome and a first aid in- 
struction leaflet. $1.98. 


(OMPLETE LINE OF LUG- 
rAGE for men and women is 
rotected against bumps and 
tains by a covering of sturdy, 
esin-coated fabric. The covering 
s highly resistant to scuffing and 
ading, water, oil, grease and 
10st other chemicals. Cases are 
asy to wipe clean with a damp 
loth. Available in eight sizes and 
tyles in an assortment of six 
olors with matching bindings. 


WESTERN STYLE TABLE is 
designed for the youngster set 
and can be used as a picnic table, 
play table or other “rugged” 
work which the youngsters may 
assign it. Branded into the top 
are a cowboy hat, wagon wheel, 
boot and a pistol. Table is three 
feet long, 18 inches wide and 
18 inches high. The benches are 

_three feet long and _five-and-a- 
half inches high. Set may be 
easily assembled. $16.95. 


AOTORCYCLE COVER is,made of durable plastic film and . 


lesigned to fold into a saddlebag. Material remains flexible 
it normal temperatures and will not peel or crack. Easy to 
lrape over the motorcycle, it offers protection against weath- 
r, dust and deterioration. $5.75. 


AIXER ATTACHMENT takes hard work out of car polishing, 
eaves car glistening after the grime of road travel. Slip the 
ig, soft lamb's wool bonnet onto the family mixer, run an 

ension cord to your car and let the polisher do the work. 
lips on or off easily. Device comes complete with adapter 
ind three sanding discs. $3.00. 


RAVEL wil! supply names of manufacturers and retail outlets for any of the 
roducts listed in this department. Address SHor aNp Go EpirTor. 
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WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO? 


France? Brazil? West Indies? Hawaii? Canada? Round the World? 
Have you discovered the secret of lower cost travel? 


Read what the Christian Science Monitor says about a new 
way to travel that sometimes costs 1/3 to 1/2 less. 


By the travel editor of The Christian Science Monitor: Many fascin- 
ating travel booklets pass over this desk in the course of a year but 
the one that arrived the other day so interested this department that 
it cost the office several hours of work in order that we might absorb 
its content. The booklet is entitled, “Travel Routes Around the World” 
and is the traveler’s directory to passenger-carrying freighters and 
liners. In no time at all you find yourself far out to sea cruising along 
under tropical skies without a care in the world. You find yourself 
docking at strange ports and taking land tours to those places you 
long have read about. Most interesting of the vast listings of ships 
are the freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in 
quarters comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called big cruise 
ships which devote most of their space for passengers. 

The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a freighter? 
The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the de luxe pas- 
senger vessels so far as comforts and accommodations are concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passen-. 
gers are considered first-class passengers, although the rates charged 
are generally on a par with either cabin or tourist class fares. Most 
eabin-carrying freighters, to quote the booklet, have their private 
bath and shower, and these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The rooms 
are generally larger than equivalent accommodations aboard passen- 
ger ships, and the cabin of a modern freighter is sometimes even 
twice as large as first-class cabins on some of the older passenger 
ships. It goes without saying that your room is on the outside, and 
amidships, the most expensive of all locations, for which you are 
usually charged a premium over the advertised minimum fares on 
passenger ships. 

The freighter, as most of us know, plods along at half the speed of 
a passenger ship and goes into off-the-beaten-path ports. These two 
features alone are what has made freighter travel popular—the leis- 
ure of the voyage and the unexpected places one visits. 

This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low 
freighter fares are as compared with passenger ship fares; for ex- 
ample, less than one-half of the passenger ship fare to California is 
the amount asked on freighters. On most of the longer runs, the dif- 
ference in favor of the freighters is regularly from a third to half 
of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will 
be treated with consideration. Stewards will go out of their way to 
make your voyage pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you 
will be waited on almost hand and foot, in a manner that is completely 
unknown to Americans and most Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus 
vessels in the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel (or King’s Table), 
the East Indian dish which can run to as many as 50 different courses. 
Scandinavian ships serve smorgasbord every day, and some of their 
desserts (like strawberries smothered in a huge bowl of whipped 
eream) are never forgotten. Another feature of freighter travel is in 
its informality. No formal clothes are needed. Sport clothes are enough. 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activities, 
and costs are covered in the booklet, “Travel Routes Around the 
World.” 

Some of the trips listed include a trip to England for $160, a 12-day 
Carribbean cruise for $240, or a leisurely three-month Mediterranean: 
voyage for $500. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New 
York, and may be obtained by sending to the publisher. 

So, when it arrives, all you need to do is sit down and take your 
choice. The booklet lists literally hundreds of ocean trips. 


¥ Fel hohe * F 
$1 sends you this up-to-date guide plus two other guides: 

1. EUROPE ON A SHOESTRING. What to see and how to see it at 
lowest possible cost. 50,000 words. 

2. LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to stay a while—even retire—in the 
West Indies, Mexico, Guatemala, and other lands to the south 
where the dollar buys so much more. 

To get your copies, simply fill in coupon below and mail today with $1 
bill to Harian Publications, 2 Franklin Blvyd., Greenlawn, New York. 


Fn ee ee eee Be ee ee Re eee men eee eR Hee meen ene eee anaes 


To HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 2 Franklin Blvd., Greenlawn 
(Long Island), New York. 

I have enclosed a $1 bill. Please send me TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE 
WORLD, EUROPE ON A SHOESTRING, and LANDS IN THE SUN. 

(Please Print) ‘ 
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CITY STATE 


ia| Check here if you want special $2 effer, which includes the three books listed 

above plus THE SEAFARER’S TRAVEL FOR FUN KIT. This kit includes 
three publications which tell you all about choosing a cabin, which radio to 
take, etc, It answers the hundreds of questions which every traveler wants to 
ask about ships and the sea. Travelers say it helps donble their fun. Just 
check the box and mail two $1 bills. 
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CIRCLE DRIVE AWAITS 
ALOHA WEEK CELEBRANTS 


Riders rest at Haleakala crater on Maui island. 


IsITORS TO Hawaii's Aloha Week, slated 

October 15 to 21, will have a new ex- 
perience waiting for them. An additional at- 
traction has been provided in the form of 
a new 127-mile circle drive around a volcano, 
embracing seascapes, tropical jungles, lava 
freaks and historic ground. 

Swinging completely around the base of 
Haleakala crater, the just-completed- road 
goes along beach and fishing coast, over 
cattle ranges and past ancient burial caves. 

It bends by giant cinder cones, crosses old 
lava flows, goes through deserted villages 
of Old Hawaii and past cane fields and sugar 
plantations. 

From the tops of coastal cliffs motorists 
see all of the territory’s biggest island, Hawaii, 
across a deep-sea channel, with snow-topped 
Mauna Kea and the active volcano, Mauna 
Loa. 

Last link in the circle drive was finished 
this summer. It was a 15-mile gap requiring 
blasting and bridge-building, and had been 
under construction since 1947. 

One hundred years ago, adventurers had 
traveled the fifteen miles by horse and buggy, 
along an old path. Nature reclaimed the trail 
and it had vanished under vines and boulders. 

In the five-hour drive, vacationers see 
samples of all leading crops—the sugar cane, 
the pineapples, vegetables, peaches, mountain 
apples, guavas, passion fruit, papayas, ban- 
anas, coconuts, breadfruit, oranges. 

Dominating the entire eastern section of 
Maui, Haleakala slopes up to 10,000 feet 
above sea-level. The rim long has been fam- 
ous for sunrise and sunset views. A massive 
crater, Haleakala is dormant. Last lava flow 
was in 1675. 

Maui, one of Hawaii’s five resort islands, 
is 50 minutes by plane from Honolulu. A 
portion of the two-island Hawaii National 
park is in the Haleakala sector. 

Rental cars as well as tour cars with driver- 
guides are available for the around-the-crater 
drive. 
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CONVENTIONS SPUR 
MIAMI BEACH ACTIVITIES 


CTOBER, NORMALLY A QUIET MONTH for 

the sprawling playground known as 
Miami Beach, will take,on an additional air 
of merriment as thousands of visitors pour 
into the area for conventions. 

The National Exchange Club will hold 
sessions at the Beach from October 4 to 8. 
In mid-October the spectacular American Le- 
gion convention will take over and add its 
hectic frolics to the resort’s normal activities. 

There will be adequate accommodations for 
the casual visitor, however. Even though the 
two meetings are expected to attract some 
40,000 guests, they have been spaced so that 
not even the mammoth Legionnaire’s conclave 
will fill Miami Beach’s 27,000 hotel rooms. 

The vacationer who chooses this time of 
the year for a stay at the Beach will be able 
to take his fun at a leisurely pace. A wide 
variety of attractions are scheduled for Qeto- 
ber to assure holiday success. In addition, 
low hotel rates will permit visitors to obtain 
accommodations at rates few resorts can 
duplicate. 


Inland fishing is an added phase of Miami fun. 


The beach is by far the most popular 
single attraction, and Miami Beach was con- 
structed: for the enjoyment of the ocean. The 
city maintains nearly two miles of oceanfront 
in half a dozen public parks. These areas, in 
addition to being well kept, are among the 
safest ocean swimming spots in the world. 

Guests of numerous hotels and apartment 
buildings also have private beaches, cabana 
clubs and swimming pools at their disposal. 
It is around these bright spots that much of 
the social life of Miami Beach revolves 
throughout the year. Here may be found the 
ultimate in luxury for beach lounging. 

There are many things to see and to do 
in and around the Beach. Collegiate football 
is available in the Orange Bowl stadium. 
Class B baseball of the Florida International 
league remains a night attraction. Fishing is 
a year-round sport, and some of the finest 
big-game waters on the Atlantic coast are 
right at Miami Beach. 


PLASTIC ARTS EXHIBIT 
SLATED FOR SAO PAULO — 


RAZIL’S FASTEST-GROWING metropolis Sa 

Paulo, will play host starting October | 
to the biennal Exhibition of Plastic Arts, / | 
chitecture and Movie Festival. 

The show, which continues until Decernbt 
10, will inaugurate a series of festivities w. 
reach their climax in the fourth centenary 
Sao Paulo. 

Countries from all over the world nd 
signified they will participate in the exhibi 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Englane 
France, United States, Uraguay, Chile, Japa 
and Bolivia are among those entering plasti| 
arts exhibits. India, Sweden, Norway, Fin 
land, Poland, Denmark, Greece, Portugal anj 
Spain will show works of modern and classi} 
architecture. iS 

A variety of tours has been arranged fo 
the festival.CIT, which has been appointe( 
official agent for tourist services in connectio) 
with the exhibition, has planned three iti} 
eraries, priced at $1,060, $1,110 and $1, 36 
for ten, fifteen and twenty-day junkets respec 
tively. All three include return passage b: 
plane, hotel accommodations, meals and ad 
mission to the events. Visits are made to Ric 
de Janeiro on all the tours, while the longes 
one includes a stop at Buenos Aires as well 

For the businessman who wants to observé 
modern industry while having fun, Sao Paulo 
Brazil’s greatest industrial city, fills the bill} 
In addition to the humming mills and faci 
tories, the city offers three major tourist at 
tractions, the scenic mountain railway leading 
to the city, the Ypiranga Museum and the 
Butantan Institute or snake farm. Traveler: 
cruising to South America by Moore-McCor 
mack Lines dock at Santos, from where the 
railroad climbs a half-mile in crossing the six 
miles between the cities. 


WHERE IS SHE? 


Miss Marjorie Brennan of Wilmington 
Del., enjoys a vacation at a famed resor 
not too far from her home. Amusements 
boardwalk and conventions are the ABC's 
of this city. Know now where she is’ 
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By Griffin Barry 


ORE THAN HALF as many visitors—52 
per cent more—arrived in this storied 
pital during a single month this summer 
an in any pre-war month. The British beam 
th satisfaction. Again they are sure that 
ee parts of the world, including the nearby 


I to ae Britain. How many only tarry, 
ow many stay on till they must turn round 
or home? Nobody quite knows as yet. But 
he banks have turned in an estimate of the 
| currency left in the country during 
e month of July, this year, for which fig- 
res are now in. The sum apparently reached 


10, 000,000 ($280,000,000), not counting 
he fares on British transport lines. Some of 
hese millions were left here for living ex- 


lenses, but a sizable portion was the price 
take-home gifts from Britain. In a nation 
aselessly warned “export or die!” that was 
rucial bit of intelligence. 


if 
Invasion from the Air 


m September -16 Améficans over here 
e startled out of their absorption in the 
ocal scene by an authentic bit of Americana. 
came over the air—Tallulah Bankhead her- 
lf was rallying them from a British micro- 
one. Behind her flowed the rapid inimitable 


and Hoffa, Judy Holiday and others. This 
sing of radio talent is America’s answer 
the threat of television, the British were 
. For half an hour, the British air was 
-American—except for the commercials, 
known to British broadcasting and which, 
erefore, nobody missed but resident Ameri- 
ms. Never before on the British air had so 
uny transatlantic stars of magnitude been 
ssembled. Just to be gracious, some pretty 

known British personalities put in an 
pearance, too—Sir Laurence Oliver and 
wife Vivien Leigh among them. 
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Visitor Flow Tops Pre-War Rate; 


‘Big Show’ Airs True Americana 


Battle of the Critics 


British musical taste, at first on the defen- 
sive, soon gave in completely before “the 
immense and sonorous volume of tone” 
brought to the Edinburgh Festival last month 
by the New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
The ultimate London verdict seems to be that 
here was great art, even though American. 
True, the names of the players were polyglot; 
one critic noted that the personnel list “reads 
like a poem written for Unesco.” The obvious 
reply to that one was soon made. The response 
of American audiences has a lot to do with 
the excellence of New York Philharmonic, 
the birthplace of the players much less. Dur- 
ing twenty years the orchestra has remained 
at home without venturing abroad. For sev- 
eral weeks the controversy raged on national- 
ist lines. 

Manfully a pro-American critic wrote, 
“This orchestra is not concerned mainly with 
stream-lining its technique. When visitors to 
this island play all the notes written down 
in his lifetime by the composer the cry goes 
up ‘no soul!’ Our attitude toward music is 
that of an amateur. In our hearts we prefer 
plain English cooking to the arts and con- 
fections of the foreigner. But what these 
foreigners make is music. The interpretation 
is masculine and robust, not excluding rough- 
ness, in the great and sudden accumulations 
of tone. When the composer willed it, the tone 
becomes complex and subtle. The tone is opu- 
lent but not wasteful; it is‘spent with the true 
economy of the rich of the earth. It has 
nothing in common with chromium plate.” 
Bruno Walter’s conducting of Bruckner’s 
Fourth Symphony was being discussed. 

Earlier, the Musicians’ Union (British) had 
struck because the BBC had allotted seven 
hours of broadcasting time to the Americans 
and only five to the British. The dispute was 
settled by a British compromise: in future, 
the union would be “consulted” before such 
arrangements were made. 


Shy Offering from Smith 


Late in the summer, 24 Smith College girls 
shyly offered to several hundred Londoners 


music that will be long reniembered for 
variety and charm. First the girls from North- 
ampton sang Gregorian chants and sacred 
pieces at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The 
church, lying under the shadow of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, is usually the scene of fashionable 
weddings; the rich and great of Britain are 
familiar with these premises. Not far away 
is the American Women’s Club and there a 
few hours later the young Americans rendered 
Negro spirituals and a cowboy ballad that 
brought tears to many eyes. No fees were 
taken for these concerts. The girls said they 
were taking a summer outing that happened 
to bring them to London. During the New 
England winter they had learned to sing 
together and “it would be mean, wouldn’t it?” 
to ask money for a performance likely to give 
themselves more pleasure, really, than anyone 
else. Press notices were read in a London 
night-club but before a pecuniary offer could 
be made the Smith girls had stowed themselves 
away on a home-bound liner. 


American Digger 


London noted the other day the arrival of 
29-year-old Wendell Phillips from the Queen 
of Sheba’s city of Hereb in Yemen. There, 
under the American Foundation for the Study 
of Man, organized by himself, Phillips em- 
ploys 800 local laborers to uncover a buried 
Moon Temple. Pillars 30 feet high have al- 
ready emerged from the. sand. Phillips, a 
U. S. merchant seaman during the war, is the 
first American to be made a Shiekh—the first 
outside a Hollywood film, that is. No Anglo- 
Saxon, in fact, has ever visited this southern 
Arabian region before. British comment was 
perhaps a little wistful. “Now the Americans 
are responding, as the British did for half 
a century, to the lure of the Arabian desert,” 
remarked an elderly British empire-builder. 
“In the old days, Americans could satisfy 
any desire for exploration inside their own 
frontiers. Today they can spend, like Mr. 
Phillips, $1,000,000 in making themselves 
remembered in the far places. That scale, 
we must confess, is beyond our present 
capacity.” 
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Travel Crosswords 


By Ted Shane 


Sag 
e 


RREEE HERE 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 


They offer quick openings for young 
men who want to start at the top and 
werk their way down 

Verde, and Enchanted ——, N.M. 
“And so we say farewell to old Hawaii!” 


‘Cleopatra’s Creek 


What’s straight from the horse’s mouth? 
(2 wds.) 

America’s Rolling Home 

Auld Reekie, the Athens of the 
Old Jerusalem taxi 

Canadian Redskin 
Ex-movie queen, 
talk 

Korean egg-laying 
Papa Marquette 
Olive-oil ingredient or gal’s name (var.) 
Swedish alias fot! Turku, Finland 
What a $40 a week family man _ is 
always swimming beyond his 

Kind of camp near a navel observatory 
Woe is me! 

They dwarf the Rockies 

Don’t let them get a crush on you in 
the jungle 

Kind of nop 


North 


answered to double 


contest 


Gin that works fast 

World’s No. 1 Pain-in-the-Neck 

Every trip’s one in the bankbook of 
memories 

Cockney chicks 


Beat the gums and break the eardrums 
Gets around via Travel (ady.) 

What duchesses put on for dinner 
The Sunset State 

Chlinese flather 

It made the first Biblical cruise 

What the Romans called Scotland 
What a bore—take a trip! 

Winged 

How to act during a storm at sea 


Le name d’une French dame 
XXXXX 
Whirlybird 
DOWN 
Tournament of Rosestown 
Super-suds 
Hobo pullmans 
This exposes the villain 
They’ye been shaking Casablanca for 


years, should be penalised for backfield 
in motion 

Well known biscuit 

The Queens can’t sail till it’s high 
Ale-man 

I may sound inshane, but I believe I 
make this 

River, bay, town 
feated the Indians 
Spanish War river 
What hotrodders 


where Wayne de- 


ignore 


City of Consummate Culture 
World’s leading fliers 
Midget Texas (abb.) 


24 Great American philantrophist 

25 Most magnetic thing behind the Iron 
Curtain 

27 What a soothing sea voyage does 

28 Whose descendants became Presidents? 

30 Swiss sulphur bath spa 

32 Strange language spoken around New 
Haven, Conn. 

33 Everyone has one good one (I hope) 

35 The old Majal 


What a fool he turned out to be! 
Yes-men never stick theirs in 
business 

European filling stations 
More pussyfootish 

What the man should have 
bed 

Frogman’s conveyance; 
French shyster 
Cackleberry producers 
Garlic-flavored rubbertire 
Mr. Arden 

56 One of Zeus’ 
cow!) 
Respiratory chest murmur 

The furl in your personal banner 
Kind of box once common in France 
Portion of anatomy 

Old German alphabet 
Nothing doing in Scotland 
A little one for the road 


done 


tinfish 


girl friends (what 


Solution to September Puzzle 
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By Richard Kent 


From Perpigan region of France comes un- 
usual receipe discussed in column below. 


T THE Lion D’OR, in Perpigan,” says the traveler returned fro 
France, “they serve the most wonderful food. I had a pilaff they 
that you could really get your teeth into.” a 

Then back he or ie goes to a meat, potatoes and pie routine, soli 
but unexciting. 

In the matter of really fine food, one thing is certain. Whether | : 
is served at the Lion d’Or, at Ilonka’s in Columbus, Ohio, Simpson' 
in London or your own dinner table, the real secret of its preparatio 
is always the same. Flavor has been added to flavor and texture t 
texture. The plat, the dessert, the complete menu is the result of | 
polygamously perfect union. 

The trick can be turned anywhere, anytime, by anyone who has | 
flavor thumb for cooking. ; 

A compote of plump, fie prunes, made without haste in a Minnesot 
kitchen, of dried fruit, lemons, cloves, brown sugar, port and brand) 
chilled to icy coldness and laced with cream, will have all the delicat 
subtle flavor of its Continental counterpart. It will be Continental. 

On the other hand the pilaff of the Lion d’Or, may have relied fe 
its savor on chopped mushrooms, truffles, and sweet red pepper 
rather than more traditional mangoes, almonds and raisins. But ¢ 
anyone who has dined on it knows, it lost nothing by being mol 
French than Eastern. 

The moral has been plain for centuries. When dictated by need « 
taste, liberties can be taken with native dishes. But judiciously, wi 
a nice regard for flavor, texture and authenticity. 

The fraveler! to whom restaurants are more than human feed 
stations, can lay by an assortment of spices and herbs—cloves, cot 
ander, basil, dill. Wines can be added, brandies, and, on occasio 
beer. Crystalized ginger, capers, tinned truffles and anchovies, variot 
chutneys and bottled sauces. Fortified then with good recipes an 
menus, you are set to travel the world of fine dining. 

For a first trip let the menu read this way: a thick, smooth crea 
of potato and onion soup; fillet of sole (or flounder) sprinkled wil 
salt and fresh ground black pepper, poached in lemon juice and whi 
wine, and Pins to the table dotted with slivered, toasted almonds at 
melting pools of sweet butter; green peas cooked with button mus 
rooms; finger rolls; cémpote Royal; and black coffee. 


For the Compote Royal: 
One and one-half cups of large, partly cooked, well drained 
prunes. 
All the juice from one-half a medium sized lemon and orange. 
One teaspoon each chopped rind from both lemon and orange. 
Six whole cloves. 

Two tablespoons of light brown sugar. ‘ 
A few grains of salt. ! 
One cup of good cooking port. 

One liqueur glass of brandy. 
: Directions: . 
Combine all ingredients except the brandy. Bring to a boil, the 
simmer in tightly covered pan until the prunes are puffed and tend 
and the liquid reduced by half. Add the brandy during the last fe 
minutes of cooking. Remove from the fire, discard the cloves, pot 
fruit and liquid into a jar and cover tightly. When cool, put | 
refrigerator until icy cold, preferably overnight. Serve with thin crea’ 
poured over and around the dark richness of the fruit and sauce. _ 


/ 
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By David Stephens 


| TOURIST-FILLED, rain-swept 
summer over, Paris is settling 
back into its normal way of life, 
or rather abnormal way, as most 
Parisians look at it. For, al- 
though Paris will always be Paris 
to the tourists, no matter what 
the cost, its citizens view ever 
more darkly their life in the City 
of Light, where salary increases 
by no means keep pace with the 
fast-stepping cost of living. 
Although the summer never 
arrived in Paris meteorologically 
speaking, it ended officially the 
first Sunday in October with the 
year’s last display of the magni- 
_ ficent fountains at Versailles. 
This spectacle, one of the finest 
of greater Paris, is immensely 
pular with the French, who turn out by the thousands the first 
inday i in each month from May to October and on special fete days 
fen the fountains perform. The only expense attached to this enter- 
inment is the 30-minute train ride, which costs about a quarter round 
ip, entrance to the chateau park being free. 
There are at least 50 fountains scattered throughout the park, but the 
‘eatest part of the multitude gathers around the Fountain of Latona, 
rectly i in front of the chateau, shortly before the show is to begin at 
130 p.m. They stare intently at a park attendant who, seemingly quite 
dlivious of his audience, goes around turning a crank here and 
visting a pipe there. After some ten minutes of this, the frogs on the 
ip Tow begin disgorging water. When their basin has overflown, the 
oss on the next level begin. Eventually, frogs, turtles, maidens and 
couple of jets on each side of the statuary are going full blast. Each 
ew spurt has been greeted by audible admiration from the spectators, 
nd the final watery climax is cheered wildly. Should this process seem 
rolonged to twentieth century efficiency experts, it must be pointed 
ut that not only does it reek of drama but it also is something of a 
shnical marvel, considering that Louis XIV’s fountains are now 
early 300 years old. 
‘For the next hour, Versailles visitors penetrate the woods to look 
‘the other fountains, where gods, animals or simply walls of water 
ffer totally different aspects of fairlyland. Not so many, however, 
"em to get to the Salle du Bal, which is close to the chateau but 
rly well hidden in the forest. One. of the most entrancing spots of 
ersailles, it is a circle of shell-studded stone terraces, one-half of 
a is covered by a curtain of water. 


Farewell To Louis Jouvet 


‘The biggest news of the Paris summer undoubtedly was the death 
Louis Jouvet. Regardless of his standing in the French dramatic 
orld before his death, and it was undeniably high, the 63-year-old 
ctor became France’s greatest immediately upon his death. French 
ewspapers said the tribute given Jouvet at his funeral was the greatest 
yer accorded an artist in France. Possibly some of Jouvet’s most 
rdent admirers would have considered his final and best-attended 
erformance something of a scandal as noisy thousands jockeyed for 
osition in Saint Sulpice to view the black and silver-draped casket 


nd more particularly the famous mourners, and thousands more. 


ushed anid shoved in the square outside to hear Jean-Louis Barrault 
ilogize his departed confrére on the church steps. Surrounding cafes 
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Fountain Fete Closes Season 


did a landoffice business, and the police too were busy, clearing the 
way for the cortege, led by two flower-laden trucks, and finally keeping 
the curious out of Montmartre Cemetery during the burial rites. It was 
a noisy, rowdy Paris farewell, but perhaps Jouvet would have liked it. 

Certainly France will be a long time finding a successor to the actor 
from Brittany, who has been well-loved in France as both a comedian 
and dramatic actor since 1913. Also noted for his capacities as di- 
rector and producer, Jouvet pulled off a neat trick last season when 
he presented Moliere’s L’Ecole des Femmes in French for four weeks — 
on Broadway, a stunt which would have been much easier accomplished 
in reverse. Jouvet’s latest production at Theatre Antonie was Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s Le Diable et Le Bon Dieu, which resumed in September 
after a summer vacation with the proceeds of the first night’s presenta- 
tion dedicated to a monument for Jouvet. 

At the time of his death, two other principals of Le Diable et Le Bon 
Dieu were in the news also. Sartre posted notice outside the Club St. 
Germain, gathering place for Latin Quarter jitterbugs, that he had no 
connection with the blue-jeaned, black-shirted hoodlums of St. Germain- 
des-Prés, who he claimed were trading on his name without the slightest 
conception of the philosophy of existentialism. And Jean Vilar, star 
of the production and popular motion picture actor, was named by 
the Ministry of National Education to a three-year stint as director of 
the Palais de Chaillot in hopes that the 35-year-old actor could pull 
Paris’ finest auditorium out of the financial and artistic doldrums. 
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- Amateur Phot# 
~ Contest Winner 
for October 


Contest Rules and Awards 


For the best photograph submitted each | 
month, TRAVEL will pay $25. Second prize is | 
$15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and’ pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 


awards of $5.00 each will be made. 


Contestants may.use any type camera and 
film they prefer but should send in only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, ad- 
dress and scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although TraveEL will exercise all possible 
care in the handling of your photographs, 
we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning photos without additional pay- 
ment is retained by TRAvEL. No picture will 
be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of a size sufficient to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching this 
office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


| 
i 


FIRST PRIZE is awarded Major W. F. St. Coeur, c/o APO, San Fran- 
cisco, for Nippon Transport taken with an Argofiex using Kodak 
Super X film at 1/50, F11, yellow K-2 filter. 


Ds 


SECOND PRIZE is won by 
M/Sgt. William Tosco, 
c/o APO, New York, 
for Nymphenburg Palace, 
taken in Munich, Ger- 
many, with a Rolliefiex, 
Ansco Superpan Press 
film at 1/50, F5.6 with an 
orange filter. 


THIRD PRIZE: Cpl. Jo- 
seph B. Reyes, c/o APO, 
New York, for Kids at 
Play in Wormser Bahn- 
hof, Worms, Germany, 
using Rolleifiex, 1/50, F8, 
light yellow filter. 


'How to Use an 


HE AUTHOR OF Alice in Wonderland, 
Lewis Carroll, was one of the world’s 
rst camera fans. Before the invention of 
i film and one-day photo finishing services, 

e had to take a glass plate into a dark room, 
dat it with collodion, load the camera, and 
aeot a picture while the plate remained wet. 
: long time exposure was necessary—some- 
‘mes several minutes. 
The “Alice’s” photographed by Carroll 
‘ould seldom maintain a frozen expression 
ithout tremor. They spoiled many of his 
‘ainstakingly- coated: plates. 
| Today, instead of 100-second exposures, 
ye can click a shutter at 1/100 of a second 
nd eliminate concern about subjects that 
move a little.” This allows us to concentrate 
mn another problem—exposure—which is 
jost important with color film. Wrong ex- 
(sure means wrong color reproduction. 
Judging the brightness of a s subject by eye 
$ not practical. The human eye is too adapt- 
ble to changing conditions. An objective 
nstrument is required, such as an electronic 
aeter which can assign a numerical value to 
he brightness of a house, a tree, a face or 
vhatever the camera subject may be. 
An exposure meter is not entirely auto- 
atic, however. It can do as much to lead 
jou astray as to guide you if not used prop- 
rly. I have heard many people complain, 
‘I used to take better pictures: before I got 
his meter.” The fault is in the man, not the 
nachine, 

Most Simple Use 

The simplest way to use an exposure meter 
s from the camera position.” Point the meter 
it the scene. If sky is included, aim the meter 
lightly downward. Note the meter reading, 
ind shoot accordingly. 
| This method is satisfactory only if there 
tre no large areas in the scene which are 
tbnormally light or dark. If a lot of sky is 
ncluded, the meter will report the brightness 
of the sky. On the other hand, if there is a 
arge shadow in the foreground, the response 
will be abnormally low. It is easy to get a false 
‘eading, either too high or too low. 
Therefore, in addition to an overall read- 
ng, it is advisable to measure the brightness 
of individual parts of the scene. Take closeup 
‘eadings of the most important parts of the 
icture. If people aré included, their faces 
are the most important areas. Sky or foliage 
n be a little off color without being notice- 
able—may even provide an arty effect—but 
‘ff-color faces are seldom acceptable. 
To take a closeup reading, how far should 
he meter be? The distance should be no 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


By Will Lane 


Exposure Meter 


greater than the dimension of the subject. 
If a face is approximately ten inches long, 
the meter should be held no more than ten 
inches away. Be careful not to cast a shadow 
on the surface you are measuring. Aim from 
the direction of the camera. 

With a large subject, say the side of a 
house ten feet high, you can take the reading 
from ten feet away, or closer. 

So far so good. But what if the subject is 
not a single house,-a face or foliage, but a 
combination of several items, all differing in 
brightness ? 

A typical exposure problem is illustrated 
by the photo on this page, a Southern Cali- 
fornia scene, with elements found anywhere 
—people, sky, grass, water, foliage. But how 
can all of these elements be exposed correct- 
ly, when some are bright, some dark? Aim 
an exposure meter at the sky, and it calls 
for F/11. The water reads F/8, the grass in 
the foreground, F/4. Move up close to the 
boy and girl to measure the brightness of 
their flesh tones, and it’s F/5.6. 


Answer to Problem 


The simplest way to resolve this problem 
is to select the most important part of the 
picture and expose for it, letting the rest fall 
where it may. Decide on the sky, shoot at 
F/11, and we get a nice rich blue. But the 
rest of the scene is dark and underexposed. 

What if the green lawn around the boy 
and girl is the most important color? Shoot 
at F/4 and get a rich, luminous green—but 
at the expense of the sky which becomes 
pale and washed-out in appearance. 

Both of the above shots ignore the flesh 
tones, leaving them incorrectly exposed and 
off color. This is acceptable only if the human 
figures are small and distant. The scenic 
values make the picture, and you can expose 
either for the sky or for the foliage, which- 
ever is most important in the composition. 
On the other hand, if people dominate the 
scene, expose for them. 

You have to make a choice. Color film has 
no latitude. Changing the exposure changes 
the color rendition. However, a change of 
one aperture is considered acceptable. Which 
brings us to the next method of deciding 
exposure—the compromise method. 

In our illustration reproduced here, the 
boy and girl require F/5.6. At this setting, 
considering a latitude of one aperture stop 
in both directions, we can get tolerable color 
reproduction of subjects requiring F/8, which 
includes the water, and F/4, which takes 
care of the green lawn. The sky, however, at 


What exposure is best to capture this in color? 


F/11, is beyond this range, and will reproduce 
a washed-out blue. 

To improve the sky, we can adjust the 
aperture toward F'/8, sacrificing grass repro- 
duction. 

The photographer makes his own decision, 
deciding what is most important, and expos- 
ing accordingly, just as a painter decides 
what color to mix on his palette. The pho- 
tographer has an advantage over the painter 
in that he can take several shots, varying the 
exposure in accordance with the “most im- 
portant area” method, or the “compromise” 
method, and postponing his final decision 
until he sees the processed color transpar- 
encies. 

With black-and-white photography, expo- 
sure is much less critical. You can consider 
the film’s latitude as extending two aperture 
stops in each direction from the aperture 
number you use. Also, adjustments can be 
made in the printing process. You have only 
the density of the negative to worry about. 

With color film, not only density but also 
color reproduction are influenced by the ex- 
posure you use. When using your exposure 
meter to measure the brightness of various 
parts of a scene, take only the elements which 
have color. Ignore the white, black and grey 
areas. Study the colored areas—flesh tones, 
sky, grass, foliage, clothes—and decide ex- 
posure accordingly. You will be delighted to 
find how easy it is to take good pictures. 

The Brooks Flashield 

A flashbulb on your camera is a simple 
way to provide that extra illumination needed 
to brighten the faces in scenic shots. For 
indoor shots, flash often is the only practical 
method of illumination. The Brooks Flashield 
is a transparent disc which flips over the 
reflector and protects your subjects, be they 
pets or babies, from any possible danger of 
shattering lamps. Price $2.25, it includes a 
diffusion disc which snaps into place when 
desired to soften the illumination. 
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TRAVEL Ms, ARS| A Personality 


It’s fun to travel. Increase your enjoyment 
by using these Travel Tips suggested by 
your fellow NTC men. TRAVEL will pay 
$5.00 for each suggestion printed in this 
column. No ideas can be acknowledged 
or returned. Address: Trip Tips, TRAVEL, 
115 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gadget Bag 


Keep tempers even during the next car 
trip by having small, but frequently used, 
items easily accessible. Attach a shoe bag 
containing about eight pockets to the rear of 
the front seat. The pockets are spacious 
enough to hold cosmetics, tools, maps, post- 
cards, candy and other needs. 

Helene R. Callahan 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Effort Saver 


A small can of machine oil can save a lot 
of time and backache when it becomes neces- 
sary to loosen screw or nuts that have not 
been worked for some time. Squirt the oil 
on the lugs or part to be loosened and wait 
a few minutes. The oil reduces friction and 
allows the part to work free with a minimum 
of effort on your part. 


Cash Saver 


Although it may add a few minutes at the 
start of your trip, it may save you money to 
carry travelers checks in small denominations 
when traveling abroad. By having small notes 
to cash when you buy souvenirs or other small 
items, you avoid piling up sums of foreign 
currency which may have a reduced value 
when reconverted into U. S. currency. 

‘Mrs. J. E. Klein 
Fulton, N. Y. 


Stringing Along 

A length of string, about six feet long, can 
prove a blessing in many ways. Besides the 
obvious use of securing small packages, the 
string can serve as an emergency line for 
hanging light pieces of wash or it may come 
in handy for spreading a blouse or shirt that 
has become lightly wrmkled from packing. 
You'll find many more uses for this common 
household item. 


Compact Compartment 


Clean out your glove compartment before 
starting on the next trip. Restock it with 
flashlight, first aid kit, sun glasses and other 
things that must be quickly accessible. Before 
restocking, however, check all equipment to 
be certain it is complete and in working 
order. 

H, D. Kerfman 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Robert Taylor, Deborah Kerr and film director 
Mervyn LeRoy inspect Collosseum in Rome. 


MOTION PICTURE actor is a fortunate 

fellow in that he often finds himself 
spirited away to a vacation paradise in con- 
nection with his work. 

So it was with many of us when M-G-M 
sent a cast and crew to Rome to make Quo 
Vadis. 

Previously, I had been to Europe, but 
never to the Eternal City. Almost becoming 
a citizen—we worked there for seven months 
—I came to know my way around like a 
native. Rome would be a difficult place to 
fully appreciate during a quick visit. It has 
a warmth, an unceasing festive air which 
increases as one acquaints himself with the 
unique out-of-the-way areas not often trav- 
eled by tourists. 

We did our share of sight-seeing. Deborah 
Kerr, Director Mervyn LeRoy and I couldn’t 
get enough of the Colosseum. We must have 
inspected every nook and cranny of the world- 
famous historic landmark. There was a feeling 
of peace, a dropping away of the urgency of 
the world when’ inside the crumbling but still 
magnificent structure. 

Making pictures has taken me all over 
America and to many foreign countries, but 
I doubt if there will ever be another “location- 
vacation” like Rome. 

% i& * * 


Robert Taylor, one of Hollywood's most 
popular and versatile personalities, was un- 
decided, during his college years, whether to 
study medicine or music. An offer from Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer upon his graduation from 
California's Pomona College swept him into 
the world of motion pictures from which he 
has derived international fame and great 
personal satisfaction. His most recent ‘films 


include the epic Quo Vadis, Westward the 
Women and Ivanhoe. 


i 

cad * i 
ceo ARE laughing about the Annual 
ican’ schoolboy who was taking his edu- 


cation in Europe while his parents vacationed | 


I like going to school and I like coming from 
school. But the part in between is no fun.” 

And the story is told us of the Dutch bus 
driver who was looking exceedingly gloomy. 
To a friend he confided he thought his wife 
was getting tired of him. When asked what 
made him think so, he' explained that for} 
the past week his wife had wrapped his lunch 
in road maps. a 

We had crossed the border into Germany 
when we found that Heidelberg professors 
still repeat the now-famous story of the guest} 
lecture of the late Dr. Joseph Lister. He ad:-' 
dressed a group of young doctors and talked) 
for 40 minutes about the importance of keen) 
observation in the medical profession. j 

He concluded his speech by taking a test 
tube from the rack. | 

“T have here a tube of vinegar. You will! 
notice I dip my finger in and lick it. You 
will all do the same.” a 

One by one the interns filed past, dipped} 
fingers into the liquid, licked them off and] 
returned to their seats with wry faces. 

“Gentlemen,” the great surgeon said, “ 
am sadly disappointed. Had you been watch 
ing, you would have noticed I had dipped 
my forefinger, but licked the middle one.” 

Greatly impressed by the wisdom of the 
doctor, we were totally unprepared to find) 
Rome rocking with the yarn of the American) 
couple who were overheard arguing as they| 
left the opera. 

In answer to the wife’s complaint that her) 
spouse was uncouth, the man snarled “Whad- 
dya mean uncouth? Didn’t I take you to the 
art gallery, the Forum, the horse show and 
all that garbage?” 


i 


See igh nn GAR CRIES 


“Well, well, let's see what your little old guid e- 
book says about our quaint eating habits.” 
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rIME FOR TAPIOCA by Charlotte Stry- 
er. 250 pages. $3.00. Crowell, N. Y. 
flost of us think of going to Java for a nice 
st and a complete dispensement of Amer- 
a life. Not so the Stryker family. They 
nvaded Java with business plans of raising 
apioca for their Pennsylvania glue factory. 
(hey also get slightly snagged by Javanese 
ustoms—from five o’clock risings to house- 
juilding methods—in a delightful caprice that 
liere unusual entertainment along with its 
irst-hand report on life across the Pacific. 

Javanese prince, tennis-playing monkeys 
ind a 325-pound planter are but a few of the 
dddities frolicking through Miss Stryker’s 
musing tale. 


a 
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'LORENCE: FLOWER OF THE WORLD 
translated by Adele Pina Vacchelli and 
Hilda M. R. Cox. 318 pages. $6.50. 
Macmillan, N. Y. 

‘or the serious student of Florentine life, 
his large volume presents a superb picture 
f the Italian city. Four Florentines were 
lelected by the editors to write of the city’s 
iterature, art, religion and history. Prolific 
n all these phases, Florence has influenced 
he world in strong measure. To capture the 
ue and the soul of this great city has been 


‘tremendous project. The lover of Italy and 

Florence, heart of the Renaissance, will 
eel a debt of gratitude to the authors of this 
plendid work. 


THE WEST OF ALFRED JACOB MILLER. 
200 pages. $10.00. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Okla. 
Alfred Jacob Miller, selected to accompany 
he Stewart expedition to the Far West in 
1837, was well ahead of other artists and for 
Be iracticable value was the first to emerge 
m that vast open land with authentic 
ketches and drawings. This compilation from 
he Walters Collection presents, ina huge 
jolume, 200 of his drawings AR his 
sontemporary notes. An account of the artist 
mas been written by Marvin C. Ross. Mr. 
Millex’s excellent and compelling artistry de- 
jicts the expansiveness, the wildness, the 
avagery and the beauty of the American West 
t a time now securely fastened in the pages 
yf history. To*study or to turn through with 
i fascination almost nostalgic in its historical 
mpact, The West is an enduring volume of 
imeless value. aS 


SOING LIGHT WITH BACKPACK OR 
BURRO edited by David R. Brower. 152 
pages. $2.00. Sierra Club, San Fran- 
sisco, Calif. 

Vilderness lover? This unusual little volume 
sa wonderful manual for) the backpack and 
urro set. Chiefly stressing trails in the West, 
“ Light is loaded with factual material 


oncerning ways to get the most out of your 
amping trips. | 
Fa 
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AFRICAN TEMPO by Gladys Hight. 132 
pages. $3.00. Exposition Press, N. Y. 
A veteran traveler, Miss Hight wastes no time 
launching the reader into her experiences in 
Africa. From her arrival in Dakar until she 
flies out of Cairo, she wends her way through 
a variegated, experience-laden itinerary. Not 
content to hit just the high spots, she plunges 
into the thick of things with visits to tiny 
villages as well. Some of her comments come 
suddenly and casually without elaboration, 
but are thought-provoking. For example: “I 
realized that I had never seen a baby crying 
in Africa. They are commpitely ignored by all 
and make no complaint.” Her style is a bit 
staccato, but her account is highly interesting. 


EXPLORING OUR NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS by Devereux Butch- 
er. 286 pages. $4.00. Houghton Miff- 
lin, N. Y. 

This is certainly the season for books on the 
National Parks, and this revised and enlarged 
addition maintains the high quality of recent 
publications of a similar ilk. Perfect for pre- 
vacation or reference use, the book is printed 
on slick stock which heightens the clarity and 
sharpness of its numerous photographs, all 
in black and white. Mr. Devereux’s compila- 
tion is excellently arranged, with added infor- 
mation by other writers on such facets as ihe 
American Indian. There is—fortunately—no 
lush prose or travel-brochure twitterings, but 
straight facts and ample information. It is one 
of the finest assemblages of National Park 
information that has crossed our desk. 


HAMMOND’S CITY STREET MAP AT- 
LAS AND TRIP GUIDE. 208 pages. 
$1.95. C. S. Hammond, N. Y. 

This pocket-sized book brings travelers, for 
the first time, a complete group of maps cov- 
ering 78 major American cities, Commercial 
travelers and tourists will benefit strongly 
from the local information about transporta- 
tion, hotels, populations, etc., arranged beside 
each city map. The maps themselves show 
such points as theatres, hotels, banks, depart- 
ment stores, terminals and other downtown 
buildings. In addition, the guide includes six- 
teen pages of highway maps, four pages of 
airline maps and four each of railroad and 
bus route maps. There are also sixteen pages, 
in color, of foreign maps. Both 1940 and 
1950 census figures are given for cities. 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please send me The Quest of the Schooner 
Argus at the special membership price of $3.00. 
Remittance is enclosed. 


DETECT e ya Sale re in oe aR oS ot 2 
TNC Va Ue Taj a ol Vie, See 


City... 
My Membership Number Is wn.ecccccscssssnsesnnsnseneee ae 


|Club Selection | 


THE QUEST OF 
THE SCHOONER 
ARGUS by Alan 
Villiers. 348 
pages. Scribners, 
N.Y. Special price 
to Travel Book 
Club members: 
$3.00. 


Adventurous Alan Villiers this time takes 
up a voyage to the Grand Banks and Green- 
land on a modern four-masted fishing schoon 
er, following an official invitation to sail with 
the Portuguese codfishing fleet. 

Some 50-odd dories crowded the decks of 
the schooner Argus and the dorymen used 
them to haul in cod almost around the clock. 
A hard, salt-sprayed life, it nevertheless up- 
held the sea traditions of Portugal. These 
valiant men are real heroes to Mr. Villiers 
and he tells their tale with simplicity and 
beauty—plus the excitement of recurrent 
dangers brought on by icebergs, fog, squalls 
and tricky ocean currents. 

Fine and frequent photographs taken by 
the author add visual emphasis to this account 
by an experienced adventurer-writer. 

Mr. Villiers has written for many publica- 
tions, including TRAVEL, is the author of 
Cruise of the Conrad and other books. 


Enjoy the feeling of 
independence which only 
a small farm can give 


This summer, live in your own house in the 
country. Make it your own personal island of security 
—laugh at depressions and retire earlier than you ever 
thought you could. For on your own piece of land 
you can slash your living costs—and here is the 
good news—you can always earn a good income from 
the hundreds of money-making opportunities all 
around you. 


From its first page, Live in the Country—and 


Make It Pay tells you how to make really good 
money at the kind of work you like— in town as 
well as on small, easily-managed farms. It shows 
how to get every cent of value in buying and re- 
modelling your country home. For your copy, tear out 


ad, print name and address, and mail with $r bill to 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 2A FRANKLIN 
BLVD., Greenlawn, New York. 


Special $2 offer: order both Live in the Country 
—and Make It Pay and Where to Retire on 
a Small Income and receive as a gift How to 


Earn a Small Income While Retired. 47 3 
are yours for $2. Simply send two $1 bills, 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER 


GORDON GILMORE 
(Sun Country Fun) 
is director of public 
relations for Trans 
World Airlines. An 
ex-Naval lieutenant in 
World War II, his 
writing background 
includes fourteen 
years as a working 
newspaperman on such papers as the com- 
bined St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 
Born in Freeborn, Minn., he attended Ham- 
line University in St. Paul. He joined TWA 
in 1946 as manager of the New York news 
bureau. He knows the Sun Country well and 
for the past five years has directed public 
relations phases of the Quickie Vacation 
campaign. He is married, has four children. 


THOMAS B. LES- 
URE (Li'l Darlin’ of 
Texas) is becoming 
a familiar contributor 
to TRAVEL since his 
first free-lance story 
—on Curacao— 
appeared in this mag- 
azine. His travel writ- 
ing is voluminous, however, as he is travel 
editor of station WCOP in Boston, and has 
since had articles in the New York Herald 
Tribune and the New York Times. He com- 
piled material on San Antonio during a tour 
of some 6,300 miles which swept through 
the southwest and west. His two children, he 
reports, are veteran travelers, too, despite 
their ages: five months and a year and a half. 


FRANCIS LEESON 
(Found: Original 
Eden? ), 25, is a Fel- 
low of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Af- 
ter serving in the In- 
dian Army reorganiz- 
ing a tribal police 
force of 2,000 Khass- 
adars, and skirmishing with outlaw gangs, he 
joined a U. S. National Geographic Society’s 
mission to do a photo-survey of India, later 
went to Nepal. Following this, he signed on 
as second mate aboard a twelve-ton Bermuda 
cutter Man of Hoy and sailed to the Seychelles 
where he spent an idyllic summer. 


ARNOLD CAPLAN 
(Unmasking Portu- 
gal) has frequently 
teamed with — globe- 
trotting photographer 
George Pickow in Af- 
rica, Asia, Europe 
and the lands of the 
Americas. His type- 
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writer has kept up a steady pica-obligato, as 
he describes it, to the clickings of Pickow’s 
shutters. He believes_a good photographer 
never takes a picture without envisioning the 
caption first, and, inversely, that a practical 
travel writer never handles material you can’t 
also record on film. Single, 32, and a man- 
about-Manhattan, his home town, he regrets 
only that he has never been assigned a travel 
piece on his beloved Gotham. 


JACK REYNOLDS 
(Whale Hunt) was 
Brooklyn born in 
1925, had his first 
published piece, out- 
side of college writ- 
ings, in Lookout, win- 
| ning second prize in 
a contest sponsored 
by The Artists and Writers Club of the Sea- 
men’s Institute. He has an MA from the 
University of Missouri, spent his war days 
in the Navy, adding experience with the 
Merchant Marine to his career for good meas- 
ure. He would like to make a river boat trip 
down the Mississippi, venture through the 
Caribbean via tanker or freighter and return 
to New York “by any means possible.” He is 
also working on a sea play. 


RALPH E. OGDEN 
(Indian Stilt Dance) 
caused an upheaval 
at TRAVEL following 
publication of his ar- 
ticle Why We Moved 
to Mexico. Mail sped 
in filled with thanks 
for the article, as well 
as requests for additional information, Mr. 
Ogden’s address, etc. Letters, in fact, still 
arrive from distant points. With reprinting 
of the piece in Magazine Digest, additional 
interest was created, and Mr. Ogden felt his 
home had become a post office substation. He 
hopes his present short piece is sufficient unto 
itself. 


Tiuahas >> 


EDITOR'S LOG 


Pioneer Pleasure 
Dear Sirs: | 

As one,of your pioneer subscribers, I co} 
tinue to find great interest and pleasure 
TRAVEL. ; 


Arthur W. Large 
Chicago, Ill. 


Latest Best 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber and reader | 
TravEL for more than twenty years, al] 
wish to congratulate you on the recent nur} 
bers—which I have found of particular 4] 
terest. , 
Elisabeth H. Conard} 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
e 


DAV Appreciation 
Dear Sirs: 

May I take this opportunity to express 01 | 
very deep appreciation to you for the splend| 
contribution you have made to the cause 
the disabled veteran through the message th| 
appeared in the August, 1951, issue of TRAVE 

I want you to know how grateful we ari 
This outstanding support is of immeasurab| 
value to the wartime disabled veteran, 


widow and dependents. 
Boniface R. Maile 


National Commander 
Disabled American Veterans: 


Cincinnati, O. 
e 


aa 


Valuable Help 
Dear Sirs: 

It is with pleasure that I extend to | 
the sincere thanks of the American Canet 
Society for your helpfulness during the 195 
Cancer Crusade . . . It is a heartwarmin 
privilege for me to add my thanks to thos 
of the thousands of volunteer workers throug! 
out the country for your valuable help. 

William J. Donovan 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
American Cancer Society 


New York, N. Y. 
e 


Late Thank-You 


Dear Sirs: 

A late thank-you for publishing my ie 
regarding the Columbia River and my hom 
state in the June TRAVEL. 

And good luck to Will Lane. We all mak 
mistakes, and we’re never too old to leari 
I enjoyed his article, but refused to let Cal. 
fornia “snitch” our Columbia River’s water 
unprotested! - 

My son and I love TRAveL—read it cove 
to cover each month. 


Margaret Rus: 
Chicago, Ill. 


WHERE IS SHE? 


‘TTDH uo} 
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Travel—October—1 95 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and 
explorations; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 


playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good 
roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements that make 
travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relation- 
ship with the people of the world in order to secure the cause 
of international peace and justice. 


ational Travel Club Bulletin 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar 


Points from Capricorn to the Arctic Circle 
lare among the destinations planned by hun- 
dreds of trip, cruise, and tour-bound NTC 
members this fall and winter . . . as revealed 
‘by the steady stream of Planning a Trip 
‘blanks (see below) that have poured into 
the Club office since the first appearance of 
this convenient itinerary form in the August 
issue of TRAVEL. Members have used the 
blanks to enlist the Club’s aid in planning 
trips by every mode of transportation to 
every corner of the world! 

) And, with the addition of several new 


ADVISORY BOARD 


J. Fisher. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucian S. 


members to the Club’s Advisory Board, each 
an organization with many years’ background 
in the travel field; the question “Where do 
we go from here?” is easier than ever for 
the Club to answer! These new Advisory 
Board members have opened new sources of 
travel information to Club members . . . are 
geared to fast and expert handling of travel 
information requests. 


Best Results 


You'll get best results in planning your 
trip if you write the Club well in advance of 


Kirtland, 
NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA— 


Where Do We Go From Here? Ask NTC Experts! 


your departure date . . . two weeks, at the 
very least. In fact, if you’ve a trip in mind 
for even as far ahead as Fall, 1952, jot down 
your ideas on the Planning a Trip blank 
below . . . and send it to the Club right now! 
This will enable us to work with our Advisory 
Board far enough in advance to assure you 
of maximum trip enjoyment, convenience, 
and travel savings. 

Make those travel dreams come true! Put 
your Club’s Travel Information Bureau to 
work for you. . . and get the most for your 
travel dollars! 


PLANNING A TRIP? 
~ Let the National Travel Club help you 


Information Service Director 


National Travel Club 
115 West 45 Street 
New York 19, New York 


jak 


I am planning a trip to 
and would like to visit 


My point of departure will be See 
in my party. I plan to leave 


(date) 


I want to travel by: 


or a Combination of. JS eae ae 
(If by car, do you want the fastest.. 

Approximate amount of money I wish to spend... 
Name 


most 


Send information to: Address 
City 
: 


a 


| 


(cities or sites) 


and return 


Membership + 


Zone 


tion to TRAVEL. 


State 


Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
115 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Wissen 2? Gentlemen: 
eae en route. | In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join the National 
T ] ° . = : 
Prete will be. ravel Club, and I take pleasure in proposing them for membership 
Ethagrd St- Name 
(date) (please PRINT full name of nominee) 
Address fe 
(please print) 
LJ Gift membership 
Name 
MONEE “LSS ore 91 a eS cern Pele ome Re ANE, 
; ; Name of nominating 
wid (] Gift membership faeribers 
Membership dues: $5.00 per Nae 
See route?) | Yeats including year’s subscrip- 


Membership + 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of 
you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we will bill you upon his 
acceptance by the Membership Committee. 


your nominees to receive a gift membership from 


This Year— 


© IT’S A BIGGER RED FEATHER - 


